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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


It has become very difficult to discuss the political 

i ee. situation in a monthly review, as it varies from 
week to week and almost from day to day. On 

Monday the chances are all in favour of a break-up of the present 
false Parliamentary position, while two days later the threatening 
crisis has collapsed. All one can say is that the life of the 
Ministry appears to be more precarious than ever, but the deter- 
inination of the patient to prolong his enfeebled and sickly exist- 
ence has not abated. June and July are the favoured months of 
General Elections, and people cannot get out of their heads the 
feeling that the constituencies will be consulted this summer; but 
if by hook or by crook this calamity can be averted from the 
Government, it will’ The theory of Triennial Parliaments, which 
became so prominent in Opposition oratory during Lord Salis- 
bury’s Premiership, has fallen into complete desuetude, and in all 
the wrangling now proceeding among the augurs of the Ministerial 
Press as to whether the moment is propitious for a Dissolution or 
not, that “once familiar word,” Triennial, is never mentioned. 
We do not suggest that the doctrine of “constant contact” with 
the people, which Lord Rosebery expounded last year in the 
House of Lords, has been abandoned, and we have no doubt a big 
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Unionist majority would be followed by its revival, but it can never 
become dangerous after its cynical treatment by the existing 
Cabinet. It is, in fact, precisely one of those weapons which are 
sometimes useful to Her Majesty’s Opposition, but are never 
allowed to prick the conscience of Her Majesty’s Ministers. So 
far as we have been able to observe, Unionists generally are quite 
indifferent as to when the struggle comes, whether in a fortnight, 
or the autumn, or next year. There would be some advantage in 
putting an end to the present uncertainty; on the other hand, 
when once a Government gets fairly on the down grade the 
momentum increases with each step, and the farther off the crash 
the greater it will be. Lord Rosebery, if he decides these things, 
has to choose between a hostile majority of forty or fifty in June, 
eighty or a hundred in November, or an appalling disaster in the 
spring. But he probably prefers to take his chance of the chapter 
of accidents, and we have no objection to doing the same. The 
Daily Chronicle, one of the most active patrons of the Ministry, 
has been exercising itself of late with the problem as to whether 
its protégés are “ stalemated ” or “ checkmated.” 


Lord Wolmer (the new Earl of Selborne) has 

SeLponve Case, taken upon himself the invidious task of testing 

the lately debated disability of a Peer to retain his 

sert in the House of Commons. He is performing a public service 
in settling once and for all a moot Constitutional question, if it is 
moot, the point at issue being whether membership of the House 
of Lords, which admittedly is incompatible with membership of 
the House of Commons, is founded upon status or is due to the 
writ of summons for which the incoming Peer invariably applies as 
a matter of course. According to Lord Wolmer and his supporters, 
a man can be a Peer of the realm without being a Lord of Parlia- 
ment, and inheritance to a peerage simply confers the right of 
applying for the writ of summons to the House of Lords which the 
new Peer has the option of exercising. It is perhaps as well to 
have the puzzle solved, though its difficulty appears to us to have 
been unduly magnified. The House of Lords is an hereditary 
chamber, and the practice requiring the heir to supply the proofs 
of his identity is a simple and economical method of procedure 
greatly to be commended; as a general rule, heirs are anxious to 
co-operate, but if the House of Lords is to preserve its hereditary 
character and heirs become refractory, the past procedure will have 
to be modified, and it will devolve upon the Lord Chancellor to 
discover means of ascertaining who is the proper person to fill 
the vacant place. The rebellious eldest sons, Mr. George Curzon, 
Mr. St. John Brodrick and Lord Wolmer, aim of course at some- 
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thing far more important than a paltry change of procedure, 
though we doubt whether they quite realize how far their reform 
would carry. They have had considerable careers in the House of 
Commons, and they do not see why prominent Commoners should 
be captured and imprisoned in “the gilded dungeon” called the 
House of Lords against their wishes, merely because they chance 
to be the eldest sons of their fathers. 


Lord Wolmer’s case is no doubt one of individual 


BLEEDING THE ip: ily i j i i. 
 prvenel hardship: he has been steadily improving his posi 


tion in the House of Commons, where he is ex- 


tremely popular and respected—as, indeed, he is everywhere else— 
and upon his political career as a Commoner a most unwelcome and 
inopportune extinguisher descends in the midst of the struggle on 
the Welsh Church, in which he has played a considerable part. At 
the same time his claim appears to us to be absolutely fatal, not 
only to the future of the House of Lords as an hereditary 
Chamber, but to the whole hereditary system of which it forms a 
part, and to which the “eldest son” owes his existence. If we re- 
dress the eldest son’s grievance when he is pursuing a prosperous 
career in the popular Chamber and permit him to remain there, 
how can we hope to resist the Radical grievance against another 
eldest son pursuing an unprosperous career on the Turf, who, with- 
out character or capacity, under the present régime, becomes a Peer 
and legislator? Hitherto the system has worked well, because 
some of the ablest men in the country have been drafted into the 
Upper House, where their superiority has inevitably asserted itself, 
and the House of Lords is to be fully justified as an efficient 
institution, but can we be sure that it would work even toler- 
ably if every eldest son had his option, which would generally 
fall to him in the prime of life? On the contrary, it would 
probably become the fashion for every man who considered him- 
self something more than a political nonentity to cast in his lot 
with the Commons, and the House of Lords would slowly bleed 
todeath. Would any Unionist be prepared to deny that the Peers 
owe the strength of their present position almost as much to the 
splendid guidance of Lord Salisbury as to the folly of the enemy, 
and can anyone doubt that they would have lost this leadership if 
he had been given his “election” nearly thirty years ago, when he 
inherited the peerage? This is only one illustration which we 
could all multiply indefinitely, as instances of distinguished living 
politicians who would have unquestionably remained in the Com- 
mons readily occur to the mind. We believe, in fact, that the 
House of Lords would become weaker and weaker, and more and 
more unable to stand up to its colleague in the Constitution, how- 
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ever flagrantly the latter might be setting itself against the wishes 
of the nation. If we are mistaken, however, in thinking that the 
leading Peers would prefer membership of the House of Com- 
mons, then The Spectator’s argument in upholding the mutiny, 
that the House of Commons as the centre of the democratic 
system is entitled to the service of all that is best in the State, 
falls to the ground. Indeed, in the one case there appears to be a 
very serious risk, in the other there is practically nothing to be 
said in favour of the innovation. 


There appears to us to be only one way out of the 
RewouNcixG 4 difficulty under discussion short of maintaining 
the present inexorable system. We do not see 
why the eldest son of a Peer should not be permitted to renounce 
the peerage and property (which are inseparable) and preserve his 
status as a Commoner. This would probably meet such a case as 
William Pitt's; he might have been translated to the House of 
Lords, as we are reminded by Mr. Curzon and Mr. Brodrick, in the 
thick of his great struggle in the Commons, greatly to the national 
detriment, and he would probably have relinquished his honours 
and estates with alacrity in order to remain master of the political 
situation. We gather, however, this is not Mr. Curzon’s or Mr. 
Brodrick’s proposal: they owe their splendid start in public life to 
the custom of primogeniture and the fact that they are eldest sons. 
They propose, in the ordinary course of nature, to become Lord 
Scarsdale and Lord Midleton respectively, and to enter upon their 
estates, but they are anxious to evade the only obligation the 
community imposes upon them, which is to protect the national 
interests in the Second Chamber. They believe in a Second 
Chamber, but they dislike serving in it. Why should not the com- 
munity agree to relieve them by passing a short Act of Parliament to 
enable eldest sons of Peers on reaching thirty to declare themselves 
second sons should they wish to? This might, if acted upon, pro- 
duce some social disturbance, but would be infinitely preferable to 
the creation of a caste with honours, dignities, and privileges, but 
without corresponding duties. The man in the street who is 
usually appealed to nowadays has to take the kicks as well as the 
halfpence belonging to his position; why should Mr. Curzon and 
Mr. Brodrick escape the common lot of humanity ? 


As we go to press we learn that Lord Selborne’s 

VACATING OF action has had the useful effect of extracting an 
SEATS COMMITTEE. , - : : 8 

interim report from the Vacating of Seats Com- 

mittee which was appointed last year to consider the whole ques- 

tion. We trust this report will terminate a not over agreeable inci- 
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dent. By a majority of seven to three, and a greatly superior weight 
of authority, the Committee has affirmed several resolutions, of 
which the gist is as follows :—(1.) Succession to a peerage of Eng- 
land, or Great Britain, or the United Kingdom, disables the person 
so succeeding from sitting or voting in the House of Commons. 
(2.) By general practice the House of Commons abstains from 
declaring the new Peer’s seat vacant until he has been “ called up 
to the House of Lords” by a writ of summons, the latter instrument 
being merely the best and safest proof of his succession. In the 
case of a Scotch peerage, the succession does not entitle the holder 
to a seat in the House of Lords, and therefore there can be no writ 
of summons, so the House of Commons in these cases has been 
accustomed to declare the seat vacant upon good evidence of the 
death of the predecessor and succession of the Member affected. 
(3.) That when a Member has succeeded to a peerage entitling him 
to a seat in the House of Lords, and delays or refuses to apply for a 
writ of summons, the House of Commons is entitled, and may, in 
the interest of the constituency, be bound to ascertain the fact of 
the succession by such enquiry and upon such evidence as it con- 
siders appropriate to the case. The signatories of this report are 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Sir Henry James, Sir John Mowbray, Mr. 
J. Ellis, Mr. Grant Lawson, and Mr. T. M. Healy. The dissentients 
are Mr. George Curzon, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Swift Macneill— 
the former is an interested party, while the other two are mere mar- 
plots. The third of these resolutions fully covers Lord Selborne’s 
case and interprets Sir William Harcourt’s action in appointing a 
Committee to ascertain whether “the Honourable William Walde- 
grave Palmer, commonly called Viscount Wolmer, has since his 
election to this House succeeded to the Earldom of Selborne in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom.” The chain of captivity is 
in fact complete, and it only remains for us to congratulate the 
House of Lords on securing the services of an able, high-minded, 
and patriotic member. Unionists are congratulating themselves 


on their escape from what, but for Radical sluggishness, might 
have been an awkward affair. 


Everything nowadays is called epoch-making, 

A GREAT therefore we hesitate so to stigmatize the speech 
delivered by Mr. Balfour at the annual meeting 

of the Primrose League, on April 26th, but it undoubtedly stands 
out as one of the great speeches of his career. He addressed him- 
self to the discussion of “Unionist Friction” which distressed 
Ministerialists had turned to with a sort of forlorn hope that it 
might ease them in their thickening troubles. He fully discussed 
the Compact, the spirit in which it should be interpreted, and the 
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consequences that flow from it in the shape of a joint administra- 
tion of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists in the event of pro- 
pitious polls. Mr. Balfour always views the pretensions of printed 
matter in their true perspective, and never looks at public events 
through the medium of newspaper gossip or sensational magazine 
articles; he spoke contemptuously of the “legend” imputing 
disunion to the two allied Parties and disagreement among their 
leaders as “an empty fiction that in the dearth of anything more 
interesting during the Easter holidays the various organs of public 
opinion in the country on both sides of politics have echoed and 
re-echoed, until there are people to be found here and here—very 
few I think, but I think they still exist—who have taken it for 
true.” Mr. Balfour retaliated most handsomely upon the supposed 
followers of his own who have been whiling away a barren Session 
in making spiteful and stupid attacks on Mr. Chamberlain as an all- 
grasping demagogue who plays entirely for his own hand. As we 
believe there is no politician who has done more to save us from 
national dismemberment than Mr. Chamberlain, who has kept his 
eye steadily on the great object and declined to jeopardize it for 
little objects, with a single-minded disregard of personal ambition 
rare among politicians, we welcome Mr. Balfour’s eloquent and un- 
affected tribute to his great ally. It is a crushing rebuke to the 
nameless Tapers, Tadpoles, Penny-a-liners, and Pound-a-pagers, who 
are never of any service to the Unionist cause, though they some- 
times have an opportunity of trying to make a little mischief. We 
reproduce the passage in full :— 


‘* Now, ladies and gentlemen, so far as these rumours have alleged that there is 
a personal difference between Mr. Chamberlain and myself, I shall really not 
think it worth while to say anything. We have a record behind us of nine years 
of the closest political co-operation and the closest personal friendship. I have 
before borne my testimony in public to Mr. Chamberlain’s character as an ally and 
colleague. Never did a man meet with more generous support, more unfailing 
assistance, more ungrudging and unselfish aid from another, than Ehave received 
all through my official career as a Member of a Government, and my hardly less 
official career as the Leader of the Opposition, and Ican most truly say, never was 
that friendship more unclouded than it is at this moment. Never was I more cer- 
tain of that co-operation without which I could hardly have even undertaken the 
task which I have so unworthily performed, and in which, if I have had any 
meisure of success at all, it is largely due to the aid which has been given to me 
by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Chanberlain’s Party. Mr. Chamberlain has been 
made the subject of attack by persons and by organs which belong to our Party, 
and which, generally speaking, represent our views. I consider that I should be fail- 
ing in my duty if I did not take this, the first opportunity which has presented itself 
to me, publicly to state that I not only repudiate, so far as I may on behalf of my 
Party, all these attacks, but that I believe that they in no sense represent —I will 
not sry the majority of the Conservatives, I will noteven say a large minority of 
the Conservatives, but even a minute fraction of that body. I am firmly convinced 
that the feelings which I have towards Mr. Chamberlain are not individual or per- 
sonal to myself ; they are common to the Party to which I am proud to belong, and 
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that I remember that though all of us on this platform—nay, all whom I am ad- 
dressing—have, I doubt not, done their best to maintain the Union, Ido not think 
that anybody who hears me will deny that of all the men who have been engaged 
in that great task, there is no single one, be he who he may, who has made greater 
personal sacrifices, sacrifices of lezitimate personal ambition, sacrifices of ancient 
friendship, sacrifices of immemorial ties, to that great cause than the statesman 
who has been made the object of these unworthy attacks.” 


In discussing the suggestion that “now that the 

THE Compact, Conservative Party are strong they would kick 
down the ladder by which they rose in office, and 

abandon the alliance which helped to give them victory, and throw 
over those to whom after all they owed their success,” Mr. Balfour 
said: “There are some accusations which it is a shame even to 
repeat, which we are unwilling to sully our tongues with, which are 
so unutterably mean in their character that even to speak of them 
for the purpose of refuting them seems to scatter some mud upon 
you. This, surely, is one of them. Whatever else may be said of 
the Conservative Party, it is never ungrateful to those who have 
served it and the cause in which it is engaged.” Mr. Balfour, how- 
ever, proceeded to defend the maintenance of the alliance on quite 
other than the ground of gratitude. “Home Rule is sick unto 
death, but Home Rule is not dead and will not be dead—cannot 
be dead—until the majority of the electors have again and again 
put their foot down and said, ‘The British Empire, the United 
Kingdom, is sacred ; we will not allow it to be tampered with.” So 
long as the Gladstonians depend upon their Irish allies for any 
hope of power, so long will it be necessary for all Unionists to 
combine, and the practical question is as to the terms on which 
this alliance is to rest. The present terms are embodied in what is 
known as the Compact, by which the leaders agreed that Liberal 
Unionist seats should continue to be held by Liberal Unionists, 
and Conservative seats by Conservatives. Mr. Balfour admits the 
artificialness of this arrangement in that “it does nor leave every 
constituency to manage its own affairs in its own way,” which 
is the “ideal” of Party management. But the Compact was 
unavoidable, and it was “absolutely inevitable that we should 
ask certain constituencies—not for our sakes, but for the sake 
of the country at large—to accept the advice the leaders of the 
Party felt bound to give them.” The original allotment of seats 
was based upon facts which remain true to-day; in the average 
constituency the Conservative Unionists constitute the great bulk 
of the Unionist Party, “ but the Liberal Unionists hold, it may be, 
the balance of the seat,” or “ at all events they make the difference 
between a small and a substantial majority.” The speaker recog- 
nized the right of the Party “which is in that position” to have 
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“a certain number of Members of Parliament. belonging to it so 
long as it retains a separate organization.” Mr. Balfour put his 
view as squarely as possible before his Conservative audience. 


‘**I do not think the equity of that can be denied. Let us suppose there was 
not a single constituency in the whole country in which the Conservative 
Unionists did not stand to the Liberal Unionists in the proportion of five to 
one, if the Conservatives were to take advantage of that not to allow a Liberal 
Unionist to fight, how gross would be the injustice! It would be an intolerable 
position, and by some means or other any contingency of that character must 
be avoided, Policy and justice, justice and policy, speak with united voice upon 
that subject.” 


Mr. Balfour proceeded to make a most earnest ap- 

A“ PREMANENT peal to Conservatives throughout the country to 

co-operate in preserving the Compact, and to 

submit to the necessary sacrifices for the good of the common 
cause. He concluded his remarkable speech by advocating a 
“ permanent fusion ” between the allies who can unite, “not merely 
for the preservation of the unity of the United Kingdom, not 
merely for repudiating this strange doctrine now prevalent in the 
Gladstonian Party, that the smaller the fragments into which Great 
Britain is cut up the happier Great Britain will be—they can co- 
operate, not merely to repudiate doctrines like these, but also to 
carry out, as I believe, a constructive policy which shall commend 
itself to the great mass of the community. . . . . I look for- 
ward with absolute confidence to the time when Liberal Unionists 
and Conservative Unionists, united in one Government drawn 
together by one great set of principles to carry out one great 
work, shall have earned the gratitude, not only of their own time, 
but of posterity.” The Gladstonians have been greatly upset by 
this speech; they had counted considerably on a split, and had been 
informing the Liberal Unionists that they were about to be aban- 
doned by their allies. They now talk of Mr. Balfour’s “ capitula- 
tion to Mr. Chamberlain,” and weep crocodile’s tears at the betrayal 
of the Tories by their leaders. The truth is, as everyone at all ac- 
quainted with Unionist politics is aware, that for the last eight 
years the alliance has never been in danger, and ever since the last 
General Election things have been steadily working towards a joint 
Cabinet. England is said not to love coalitions, but she is ap- 
parently doing her utmost at this moment to place one in power. 


When the Conservatives were in power the Glad- 

By-E.ections. Stonian Press derived considerable sustenance from 
any successes achieved by the Party at by-elections, 

and we can all remember the portentous calculations that Mr. Glad- 
stone based upon any stray victory. The Westminster Gazette is 
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now supposed to have charge of the political meteorology depart- 
nent on the other side, and professes to have reduced the whole 
subject of by-elections to an exact science. Its claims upon our 
credulity are not exactly impressive, as its apostolic predecessor, 
The Pall Mall Gazette, anticipated a Gladstonian majority in 1892 
of considerably over a hundred, and for many years we were asked 
to believe that the country was under the spell of a mysterious 
formula, “as in 1885,” which involved the extinction or conversion 
of the Liberal Unionists. These experts are extremely testy when 
a layman trespasses on this subject, and any Opposition newspaper 
glancing complacently at the way things are going in the country 
is told to mind its own business and not to meddle with what it 
does not understand. No Ministry, we gather from The West- 
minster Gazette, has ever done so well in by-elections as Lord Rose- 
bery’s, and it is idle to suggest that he and his colleagues are losing 
ground in the constituencies—there is no flowing tide either way ; 
the waters of public opinion are stagnant. Between April 20th and 
May 20th six by-elections were fought, Oxford, Mid-Norfolk, East 
Wicklow, East Leeds, Walworth, and West Dorset; in 1892 these 
seats were divided between four Gladstonians and two Unionists, 
now the numbers are reversed, as the Gladstonians have lost Mid- 
Norfolk and Walworth and only hold two out of the six. The 
votes in these constituencies were cast as follows: 1892, Gladstonians 
18,009, Unionists 17,176; 1895, Unionists 18,192, Gladstonians 
16,643. By-elections may have been invented to mislead Opposi- 
tions, and we don’t wish to build too much on them; after all, we 
can hardly expect to capture half the Gladstonian seats we attack, 
but the slight improvement in the total polls of the Unionists, 
coupled with the marked decline in Gladstonian voting strength, 
offer some reasonable ground for believing that the position is slip- 
ping from under the Ministry. There are five more by-elections 
pending as we write, in which the Unionists have very little scope 
for reaping glory, as they already hold four of the seats. 


Sir William Harcourt expounded his Budget on 

Buse, May 2nd, if expounding it can be called, in a type- 
written speech. In the main it is tame, but it 

contains an almost sensational concession to the Nationalists, of 
which it will be the duty of Unionist speakers to make the utmost 
use. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in one of his other 
capacities, be it remembered, is the leader of the Temperance 
Party, remits the extra Spirit Duty imposed last year, but retains 
the extra Beer Duty imposed at the same time. Spirits are in- 
finitely more injurious and intoxicating than beer, and Sir William 
Harcourt’s excuse for remitting the Spirit Duty, viz.,that it has not 
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been productive, is precisely the reason for continuing it in the 
interests of temperance. Whisky, however, happens to be the 
national beverage in Ireland and Scotland, while beer is only 
drunk in benighted England, so the former is made more accessible 
to its consumers and the latter more expensive. This unscrupulous 
manceuvre is said to have put a spoke in the wheel of the Red- 
mondites, who had hardly conceived that the introduction of the 
Local Veto Bill—which is only applicable to Great Britain and can 
only be applied by Irish votes—would be followed up in this way. 
We think it should be possible to stir up the indignation of the 
most sluggish and long-suffering Saxon by this last concession to 
the Irish vote or, rather, throat. The balanced public accounts for 
1894-95 show the following results :— 


Actual. Estimated. 

£ £ 
The Revenue (Exchequer Receipts) amounted to ... 94,684,000 94,175,000 
The Expenditure (Exchequer Issues) amounted to... 93,918,000 93,884,000 
Therefore, the Revenue exceeded the Expendicure by 766,000 291,000 


The interest of these figures consists in the marvellously accurate 
estimate, which was much dwelt on in the debate—it reflects the 
greatest credit on the permanent officials. The surplus of £766,000 
goes to the extinction of the debt. Next year the expenditure is 
to increase by £2,000,000, most of which will be devoted to the 
navy. The Chancellor of the Exchequer calculates to meet this 
on the existing basis of taxation—including the extra taxes on 
spirits and tobacco until July, when they expire—plus the con- 
tinued extra beer duty, and the Estimates for the coming year 
finally stand as follows :— 


£ 
Estimated Revenue ses a eA wa ... 96,162,000 
Estimated Expenditure ... ae = = ..» 95,982,000 
Estimated Surplus... _ sn = os 180,000 


Mr. Bertram Currie, as may be seen farther on in 

? Aang 4 this month’s National Review, taunts the Bimetal- 
lists, whom he regards as pernicious lunatics, with 

their readiness in answering convenient conundra and their reti- 
cence in replying to hostile enquiries. This charge rests upon 
the apparent unwillingness of some of our leading Bimetallists 
to meet Lord Farrer’s demand for information as to the ratio 
they consider should be established between silver and gold, 
e.g., Whether they propose a recurrence to the ratio prevailing in 
the Latin Union, which broke up in 1873, when silver bore to gold 
the relation of 15} to 1; or whether they propose adhering to the 
current market rate, which is something over 30 to 1. In the 
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mouth of a Monometallist the question does not seem to be unfair, 
and we cannot understand why it should be resented as such. 
Moreover, it is a considerable concession, as it presupposes the 
admissibility of the theory of Bimetallism, provided a practical 
working plan can be drawn up; it is as though an enemy of the 
Income Tax concentrated his fire upon the amount of the levy, and 
declared the number of pence deducted from each pound to be the 
crux of the problem. Instead of being ungrateful and aggrieved, 
Bimetallists, who are not,as a general rule, inclined to shirk contro- 
versy, should welcome such an opportunity of coming to close 
quarters. We imagine the true answer to be made from the 
Bimetallist point of view to the demand that they should forth- 
with fix their ratio cannot at this stage be very precise; but we 
do not believe that diffidence in indicating it need be carried 
beyond a certain point. 


The object the Bimetallists have set themselves 

Nores tN? «is to urge upon the British Government the 
necessity of co-operating with other leading 

nations for the establishment, by international agreement, of the 
free coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio.” Most Bimetallists 
probably feel that any ratio would be better than what they regard 
as the present chaos, and all would agree that an international 
agreement could only rest upon international compromise; it is clear 
to a child that if France declined to budge a point from 154 to 1, 
while Great Britain was equally tenacious at 30 to 1 the Conference 
would be abortive without perhaps having done any harm. If, 
however, France felt the hopelessness of trying to force the old rate 
upon Europe, while Great Britain recognized the present price of 
silver as a panic price resulting from the dead set made against that 
metal during the last twenty years, and Germany and the United 
States approached the question in a similar conciliatory spirit, an 
international ratio would doubtless be agreed upon. It would 
presumably require ratification from the various European Legis- 
latures, prior to which it would be exposed to all available 
criticism. The Bimetallists in effect say to their opponents, “ Give 
us leave to try and agree upon a ratio with the leading commercial 
nations. If we are unsuccessful a growing lunacy will be checked ; 
if we succeed we shall be prepared to defend the adopted inter- 
national ratio as offering the line of least resistance to the commer- 
cial interests of the world. You, however, will have an opportunity 
of dissuading this country from ratifying it.” To our lay minds 
there seems nothing preposterous in this position—if Bimetallisin 
is nothing but a ratio question the sooner the European Concert 
tackles the matter the better. If,on the other hand, it is the whole 
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theory of Bimetallism that is at fault, the Monometallists appear to 
us to be jeopardizing their position by treating the ratio as the crux 
of the difficulty. As we write, the remarkable news comes from 
Germany—which demonetized silver only twenty-three years ago 
and is generally regarded as the leading “gold” country on the 
Continent—that the Upper House of the Prussian Diet has carried 
Count Mirbach’s motion, in spite of the Imperial Chancellor (Prince 
Hohenlohe), by a majority of seventy-two votes to forty-eight. The 
inotion requests the Government to urge the Chancellor “to take 
steps in favour of an international regulation of the currency 
question with the final object of securing international Bimetallism.” 


We deeply regret to record the death of Lord 
ee a Se Selborne, at the age of eighty-two, in the begin- 

ning of May. He was eminent for his learning, 
industry, and really profound piety—he belonged to a fast disap- 
pearing school, and occupied a unique position which no one will 
attempt to fill. Roundell Palmer was born in an Oxfordshire 
rectory three years before the Battle of Waterloo, and after a 
brilliant career at Oxford, including a reputed “plough” in 
“smalls,” where he was slightly junior to Mr. Gladstone, he went 
to the Bar in 1837, and became a Q.C. in twelve years from his 
“call.” He remained in close touch with Oxford, and one of his 
biographers affirms that “the present generation can scarcely 
understand the moral force he exercised in Oxford from 1835 to 
1850.” He was pronounced to have an almost matchless forensic 
style; the “almost” being due to a certain discursiveness in fol- 
lowing up matter collateral to the main argument. His equity 
business soon reached fabulous proportions, and “ Retain Palmer” 
became a watchword among leading solicitors. His mind was, 
indeed, splendidly adapted to the intricacies of his work, and his 
laboriousness had no limits. He became Solicitor-General in 1861, 
and Attorney-General in 1863, but the greatest moment of his life 
was when he declined the Lord Chancellorship in 1868 on the 
formation of Mr. Gladstone’s Disestablishing Ministry. Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer, unlike most lawyers, had principles which were more 
important to him than prizes, and as an ardent son of the Church 
of England he declined to be associated with the Irish Church 
Bill, except as an enemy. His attack on this measure is said to 
have been the only occasion when he became eloquent. In 1872 
he succeeded Lord Hatherley as Lord Chancellor, and held the office 
until the rout of 1874. He carried through, not altogether in 
the form he wished, the great Judicature Act, and after the General 
Election devoted himself to his judicial duties in the House of 
Lords, of which tribunal he was the most potent member. He re- 
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turned to the Chancellorship in 1880, but of course declined to 
associate himself with Mr. Gladstone’s Separatist campaign in 
1886. The main interest of his declining years was the Church, in 
which he took a most strenuous and generous interest. He had a 
truly religious nature, to which Lord Salisbury paid a lofty tribute 


in the House of Lords when the Peers assembled to do honour to 
Lord Selborne’s memory :— 


‘Tt appears to me a worthy opportunity to remark on the attitude, in respect of 
the most sacred of all subjects, of the two great Chancellors who have been men- 
tioned in this discussion. Abroad, and to some extent in this country, you will 
find men who affect to think that attachment to Christianity, and a belief in its 
truths, is an indication of a feeble intellect. But no one who knew intimately 
either Lord Cairns or Lord Selborne, as I had the privilege to do, could doubt that, 
while they belonged to the acutest intellects which have ever adorned Parliament 
or the law at any period of our history, they were not less remarkable for the in- 
tensity of the belief and the conviction with which they cherished the Christian 


truths which they supported by their conduct, and to which they had always been 
attached.” 


Lord Pembroke’s numerous friends, all of whom 
peor, were devoted to him, have been expecting to 
receive the heavy blow of his death for some 
months—he seemed so hopelessly stricken, and the accounts of his 
gallant struggle had been getting steadily gloomier. The end 
came on May 3rd, at Bad-Neuheim in Germany, whither he had 
been taken on a sort of forlorn hope. His life was a long battle 
against bad health, which deprived him indeed of the great public 
distinction he would otherwise have attained, but was quite unable 
to impair the charm of a most fascinating personality. The record 
of his life will not fill many pages of the Dictionary of National 
Biography ; his literary achievements were fugitive, though framed 
in a singularly engaging and cultivated style, and his political 
speeches, though full of shrewd criticism and suggestion, were 
few in number and delivered at long intervals. Everything 
he did showed, however, that he was the intellectual heir of 
his father, Sidney Herbert, and his friends were fully justi- 
fied in believing that with normal strength his career would 
have been not unworthy to compare with that of his life- 
long friend, Mr. Arthur Balfour. His memory will not readily 
be allowed to fade among those who have come, even cursorily, in 
contact with him, for he combined with the charm of manner 
which made him famous a rare simplicity and the utinost con- 
sideration for other people. He read everything, and could talk 
wisely and wittily on every subject worth discussing; his politics 
were those of an extremely intellectual patriot. It is something 
to know that he is succeeded by a brother, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
M.P., in every way worthy of his great position. 
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It is difficult to express the shock produced in the 
Cambridge world by the cruel and untimely death 
of Professor Goodhart, who for the last four years 
has filled one of the arduous Edinburgh professorships. He was the 
Hercules of a recent University generation which delighted in the 
stories of his strength and staying power. No one could resist his 
charge at football, and few could match his capacity for getting 
through a spell of work. He was indeed one of the most com- 
petent men that ever lived, physically and mentally. He had a 
positive genius for games, and left a creditable mark on all he 
touched, from the wearisome pursuit of golf, to cricket and tennis. 
His intellectual equipment was not unworthy of his bodily strength, 
and he did much to justify his friends’ belief that he could do any- 
thing. At one time he seemed likely to go to the Chancery Bar; at 
another to embark on politics, and he finally became a Scotch pro- 
fessor, who has to be something of a mob orator if the reputa- 
tion of Edinburgh undergraduates has any basis in fact. The 
success which attended hii in this new sphere was accepted as a 
fair measure of what would have followed his efforts elsewhere. 
He inspired the belief, in fact, that nothing requiring capacity 
would ever come amiss to him. It is unnecessary to say that such 
a man had a very unusual force of character. He was a prominent 
member of the Eton Eleven in “ Forbes’ year ” (1876), and distin- 
guished himself by a heavy score against Harrow. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that he would become one of the Cambridge 
Eleven, but to the amazement of his contemporaries he entirely 
abandoned cricket on going up to Trinity, as he had to earn his 
own living, and felt that the choice lay between a “blue” and a 
fellowship. In his early Cambridge days he was intensely reserved. 
He never, indeed, wore his heart on his sleeve, and lived almost 
alone. Gradually, however, he became surrounded by a band of 
devoted friends, to whom his society was as charming as it was 
accessible, and his prestige was one of the features of Trinity life. 
There would almost seem to be a blight upon the Cambridge 
generation, of which Professor Goodhart, J. K. Stephen, and Prince 
Edward were perhaps the foremost members—they have all died 
during the last four years. 


PROFESSOR 
GOODHART. 


Another splendid record of valour and endurance 
adorns the history of British India under the title 
of the Siege of Chitral. We,as Englishmen, claim 
no monopoly in the brilliant exploit. Several races took part in 
it. There were English, Scotch, Irish, Sikhs, and Kashmirees, who 
knew how to die in defence of their perilous position. Mr. Robert- 
son, the political agent, had found himself suddenly compelled to 


THE DEFENCE OF 
CHITRAL. 
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take refuge in the fort from the hostility of Umra Khan and his 
Pathan followers, and sent messengers for relief. Captain Ross, 
with fifty Sikhs, was killed in an effort to rescue him. After this 
the fort was closely besieged. It is only eighty yards square, with 
walls twenty-five feet high and eight feet thick, by no means solid, 
being made of a framework of wood filled with stones: there were 
towers at each of the four corners twenty feet higher than the 
walls. The siege was sudden, so there was no opportunity 
for the demolition of outside buildings. During the six weeks 
every conceivable attack was attempted and repelled. The towers 
were set fire to three times. Sapping and mining were steadily 
pushed forward. It was discovered one day by Captain C. V. 
Townshend, Central Indian Horse, the indefatigable commander 
of the garrison, that a mine had approached within ten feet 
of the south-east tower. Lieutenant Horley with 40 Sikhs and 
60 Kashmir soldiers was told off at once for a sally, they took 
150 pounds of gunpowder to blow the mine up, which they succeeded 
in doing. Eight men were killed and thirteen wounded on our 
side in this performance, the enemy’s loss being 60. After this the 
Chitralees lost heart. On the following night a native approached 
the fort and announced that the enemy had withdrawn, and that 
Colonel Kelly, advancing from the north with a relief force, was 
within two marches, while General Low was rapidly approaching 
from the south. Sher Afzal, the Chitral Pretender, and Umra 
Khan were both taken prisoners. 


Japan, after a successful war, if war it can be 
RussIA AND THE called, in which there were no combatants, dic- 
JAPANESE TERMS ° 
or Peace, tated her terms of peace, which we set forth last 
month. Li Hung Chang had little opportunity 
for “negotiation”; he had to accept the conditions upon which 
the Japanese Government undertook to abstain from the easy 
task of killing and pursuing helpless flocks of the Chinese people, 
some of whom were dressed up as soldiers. The character of the 
war is very well epitomized in The Times correspondent’s account, 
May 18th, of the capture of the Pescadores. “It is a noticeable 
feature of this war,” he said, “that the Chinese can usually be 
relied on to run away from the strongest positions, if there is 
only time and opportunity.” The terms of peace were precisely 
those which might have been anticipated. Japan was to keep 
all she had got, and to have much more. It was, however, a 
false move on the part of Japan to attempt to keep the Peninsula 
of Liau-Tung, including Port Arthur. This pretension excited the 
jealousy and opposition of Russia, which has the very natural 
desire to obtain a port in a temperate clime as a terminus for 
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the Trans-Siberian railway. A diplomatic remonstrance, in which 
Germany and France joined to ingratiate themselves with Russia, 
was sufficient to induce Japan to surrender all claim to the definitive 
possession of Liau-Tung. This concession shows great sagacity on 
the part of the Japanese Government. The permanent annexation 
of any portion of the mainland would have been a huge blunder. 
Japan's real strength consists in her being an Island Empire ; to 
have persisted in keeping any portion of the mainland of China 
would have been much the same as if England had persisted in 
retaining a portion of France after the last war. It would have 
been repeating the fatal blunder of annexing Alsace-Lorraine. 
Japan has obtained the splendid acquisition of Formosa and of the 
Pescadores, and this completes the chain of an Island Empire along 


the Chinese coast, and constitutes, if need be, a blockade of the 
Yellow Sea. 


Monsieur Ribot made an important speech at 
rn ae Bordeaux on the 11th, in which he said that a 

democracy was capable of forming the firmest 
and most durable alliances, and of having a foreign policy and 
pursuing it with tenacity. “The ties which since 1891 bind us to 
Russia have been strengthened.” His remark deserves some quali- 
fication. It would be truer to say that the strength of the foreign 
policy of a democracy depends upon the extent to which the actual 
management and responsibility of foreign affairs is left in the 
hands of a capable few: the less democratic it is, provided no 
popular prejudices are offended, the more successful it is likely to 
be. The democracy is very well as an image of power—provided it 
be kept in the background. Monsieur Ribot, who has now the 
complete control of the foreign relations of France, is quite 
right to pretend he is the democracy. He denied in his speech 
that the Protectionist tariff was the chief cause of the 
commercial depression, pointing out that Free Trade England 
suffered still more; and said, moreover, that the protection of 
agriculture from foreign imports was a political as well as an 
economic question. Referring to the Socialists, he declared they 
had not presented a single scheme of practical reform. Upon 
leaving the hall where the speech was delivered he was hissed by 
a group of Socialists who had collected outside. 


Monsieur Ribot’s figures are not pleasant reading. 

a Fifty-six million francs have to be provided for 
by an increase or readjustment of taxation. It 

appears that the French Budget has doubled in twenty-six 
years, and the French National Debt has become the largest 
in the world. At the same time the French Revenue has de. 
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creased, and precisely, says Monsieur Leroy-Beaulieu, in those 
items which have hitherto best represented the productive powers 
of the French people. Of course the Army and the Navy demand 
large sums—no less than 648,000,000 frances being required for 
the Army, and 277,000,000 francs for the Navy. The Colonial 
Budget is also.a heavy drain: it has been calculated that Tong- 
king alone, since the day of its occupation, has cost France 
nearly £5,000 a day. Monsieur Ribot proposes to meet the 
deficit by means of a new Succession Duty, a Stamp Duty on 
foreign shares, with a progressive tax on servants, carriages, and 
horses. It is curious to notice that the solitary remission of duty 
is that on agricultural land, which shows that while the occupation 
of land is almost rendered penal in England under the vicious 
clauses of a Harcourt Budget, it is diligently encouraged in France 
by a remission of duty under the most adverse fiscal circumstances. 
The Budget has now in conformity with French custom to run the 
gauntlet of the Budget Committee, which has not been formed of 
promising inaterial for its success. The conflict over it is, however, 
now relegated until the Autumn Session. 


There has been a perpetual conflict in this country 
between a party which is bent on vilifying the 
Turk and another one which will not admit any- 
thing to his discredit. We have suspected both these parties of 
exaggeration and have endeavoured to maintain an impartial 
attitude. It is impossible, however, to resist the circumstantial 
evidence which has been produced, showing that horrible massacres 
were perpetrated among the Armenians. It is not only that news- 
paper correspondence has informed us on the subject, but the 
delegates of Great Britain, France, and Russia, have visited the 
scene of the alleged atrocities and “have found ample confirmation 
of the reports given by Armenian refugees of the existence of two 
pits in which the victims of the soldiery were buried wholesale. 
The delegates, according to The Times, left Mush on May 5th‘with- 
out their Turkish colleagues, who pleaded that they were not ready 
to make the journey to the Susan district, but the Ottoman Com- 
missioners caught them up the same day, and afterwards accom- 
panied them. The party passed through the charred ruins of the 
villages of Shenik and Gemal, standing in the midst of devastated 
tields, and eventually arrived at Ghellyegoozan or Ghelie Guzan. 
Here they found that 120 houses had been totally destroyed by fire, 
and that the inhabitants were living in a miserable condition, their 
only shelter being makeshift huts. It should be mentioned that, 
on the way to Ghellyegoozan, the delegates passed a number of other 
villages, where some 20 houses had been burned, the walls only 
VOL. XXV. 29 
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remaining standing.” Interviews with the Sultan and a belief in his 
good intentions do not dispose of the hideous crimes which seem to 
have been committed with the connivance of Turkish officials. An 
indignation meeting was held at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, May 
7th, to call upon the Government to insist upon the fulfilment of the 
61st article of the Berlin Treaty which guarantees the security of 
the Armenians against the Kurds. The Duke of Argyll, who pre- 
sided, showed what the responsibility of England was as the chief 
supporter of the Turkish Government and as a trustee pledged to 
secure the good government of the Armenians. The effect of the 
meeting was somewhat spoilt by the silly speech of Lady Henry 


Somerset. 
The recommendations of the British, French, and 


on. Russian Ambassadors are that one third of the 
iN ARMENIA. Officials in the Armenian provinces shall be Chris- 
tians, that the Powers shall have the right to veto 
the nomination of governors, and a High Commissioner (not a Eu- 
ropean) shall supervise the carrying out of the reforms and remain 
in office until they are accomplished. The appointment of this 
High Commissioner is to be subject to the approval of the three 
Powers. The inhabitants of the Sasun district are to be indemni- 
fied for their losses, and, finally, the Kurds are to be disarmed. 
The amazing part of these recommendations is that the High Com- 
missioner, that is to say, the supreme authority in the scheme of 
reform, should not be a European. Probably this stipulation is due 
to latent jealousy between the Powers: the English would not like 
to see a Russian or a French High Commissioner, and vice versd. 
Still, it should be possible to agree upon a European High Com- 
missioner whose nationality would not excite international jealousy : 
it is precisely the European idea of civilization which has, if there 
is to be a radical change of Armenian government, to supersede the 
Asiatic idea. It seems, therefore, absurd to appoint an Asiatic to 
the post, especially as the Powers have not the power of removing 
him. There are great difficulties about the Armenian question, the 
chief probably being that Russia is opposed to an autonomous 
Armenia because it might have a seductive effect on the Armenians 
in the Russian Trans-Caucasus. Possibly the scheme of the three 
Powers, modified in regard to the appointment of a High Com- 
missioner is the best solution: it should be pressed on the Porte 
as an ultimatum. 


What has been called the German Coercion Bill 

THE GERMAN has been rejected. “Coercion” is in England the 
EMPEROR'S ° A ° : ; 

Dereat. nickname given to all laws which are devised with 

a view to the repression of outrage. For instance 


a Socialist organ, the Vorwdrts, prints a suggestion that the 
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Minister of War should be shot down like a mad dog. A law is 
drafted with a view of prohibiting such incitement to outrage and 
murder. Our own Daily Chronicle Vorwirts declares laws such 
as this one to be a “ shocking conspiracy against free thought and 
speech,” and Herr Bebel, the Socialist leader, trots out the old 
French canard that the governing classes wish for the people’s 
blood, or, as he puts it, “to provoke social democracy to deeds of 
violence in order to crush it by military force.” It has always 
been our fate to live amongst the so-called governing classes, and 
we have not only never met any individual capable of entertaining 
so wicked a desire, but we do not believe he exists. Such calum- 
nies will, however, continue, as they enable Herr Bebel and his like 
to foment class hatred, upon the existence of which their domina- 
tion depends. Certainly the rejection of the Anti-Revolutionary 
Bills is a serious defeat for the Emperor, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the defeat was administered by the disunited forces of 
“religion, morality, and order.” Both Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism were alarmed. The Centre, or Roman Catholic 
Party, could have carried the Bill: but this Party feared that the 
powers which the Government demanded might be turned against 
itself. On the other hand, the principles of freedom of thought and 


of scientific investigation were supposed to be imperilled by the 
Bills, and there were 22,000 separate petitions against them and 
not one in their favour. Of course this fact has to be discounted 
by the reflection that it is only the active minority which agitates 
and petitions. Still the fact remains that the Bills were the Em- 


peror’s more than anyone else’s, and they have been contemptuously 
thrown out by the Reichstag. 


There has been a crisis in that double-headed 
ce Kingdom Austria-Hungary, which has resulted in 
ResiaNatioy. the retirement of Count Kalnoky, who has held 
the post of Foreign Secretary for fourteen years. 
The Hungarian Liberal Party is in power, and its Leader, Baron 
Banfly, was aggrieved because an official remonstrance concerning 
the interference of Mgr. Agliardi, the Papal Nuncio, in Hungarian 
politics had not been immediately forwarded to the Vatican. 
Count Kalnoky is known to have clerical leanings, and he was 
supposed to have treated the incident too leniently: he certainly 
postponed making the representations to the Vatican which had 
been agreed on. The Hungarian Reichstag much resented the in- 
terference of the Nuncio in public affairs, and refused to admit 
that his position is different from that of any other ambassador. 
It held that the prerogative of acting as an intermediary between 
the Pope and the Catholic population was vested exclusively in 
29° 
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the Primate of Hungary. This doctrine seems sound enough. The 
difference between the two statesmen was made worse by a dé- 
menti from the Foreign Office, which appeared in the Official 
Press, of some statement made by the Hungarian Minister in the 
Reichstag. Count Kalnoky had tendered his resignation upon 
receiving Baron Banffy’s remonstrance, but the Emperor refused to 
accept it, and there seemed to be a chance of the quarrel being 
patched up. The ill-advised démenti in the Press, however, com- 
bined with an underlying hostility on the part of the Liberal Party 
towards a Foreign Minister who was supposed to be reactionary, 
prevented reconciliation. It became a question as to whether 
Baron Banffy was to resign or Count Kalnoky. The former is 
at the head of a powerful and popular Party—and the Emperor 
has no desire to encounter the throes of another Ministerial crisis. 
Count Kalnoky therefore sent in his resignation a second time, 
when it was accepted. His retirement isa lossto Europe. He had 
considerable ability and savoir faire: all his efforts were directed 
towards the preservation of peace. He was a fast friend to England. 
He is said to have recommended his successor, Count Goluchowski, 
a Pole, who is very rich, and married to a daughter of Prince Joachim 
Murat. He is not unlikely to have French sympathies. 


A CHANCE TO REDEEM A PROMISE. 


In the spring of 1894 a Royal Commission was appointed to enquire 
into the financial relations, past and present, and the present relative 
“taxable capacity” of Great Britain and Ireland. To what exact 
point this Commission has carried its investigations the public has 
not yet been informed. It is, however, possible for an outsider to 
gather the nature of the questions at issue, not only from the 
various special returns made in recent years by the Treasury to 
Parliament, but from a most interesting and ably composed Memo- 
randum by Sir Edward Hamilton, of the Treasury, which was pub- 
lished some time ago under the authority of the Commission. It 
is clear that the fiscal arrangements of the Act of Union left open 
two alternatives. One was that the proportions borne by British 
and Irish revenue to the joint expenditure of the two countries 
(that is, all expenditure except the interest on the then separate 
debts) should be in the proportion of 73 to 1, that being taken by 
several tests as the then ratio of their respective wealth, or in such 
other proportions as should be from time to time determined. The 
other alternative was that when the Irish debt had come to hold a 
certain proportion to the British debt the two exchequers should 
be amalgamated, and that, subject to special exemptions or abate- 
ments in favour of Ireland, taxation should thenceforth be indis- 
criminate. In 1817 the latter alternative was, in principle, adopted, 
and taxation in Ireland was gradually, especially by Mr. Gladstone’s 
tinancial changes between 1850 and 1860, levelled up to the same 
rates as in Great Britain, with some not very important exemptions 
The result is interesting. The unpremeditated effect of the opera- 
tion of a single fiscal system upon two countries differing widely in 
economic circumstances has been to make Ireland contribute to the 
aggregate revenue at a rate out of all proportion to her relative 
wealth. Sir Edward Hamilton’s Memorandum shows that in the 
financial year 1892-1893 the total revenue actually raised from Ire- 
land was £7,644,000, while that raised from Great Britain was 
£88,455,000,so that Ireland contributed in the proportion of about 
one to eleven. Now, the relative wealth of Ireland to Great Brita 
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is the chief and most difficult point which the Commission will 
have to ascertain, but taking the various tests suggested in the 
Hamilton Memorandum, it is difficult to imagine that at the very 
highest the Commission will be able to say that Ireland has more 
than one-twentieth the aggregate income of Great Britain. Taking 
relative net assessment to Income Tax as a test, though it isnot by 
itself a sufficient test, the result would be about one twenty-third 
part. If the ratio of wealth be taken as one to twenty, and if the 
Legislature should decide to revert to the system of taxation in 
proportion to wealth, Ireland ought to pay in taxes not as now, in 
round numbers, seven and a half millions per annum, but four and 
a half millions. But, as the revenue of Ireland is mostly derived 
from excise and customs, that is from alcohol, tea, and tobacco, it 
would be impossible, without disturbing trade, setting up customs 
barriers, and greatly increasing the cost of fiscal machinery, to re- 
vert to a separate system of taxation. If this be deemed an in- 
superable objection, the equitable alternative would seem to be that 
a larger portion of the revenue raised in Ireland should be spent 
upon purposes really useful and acceptable to, and for the exclusive 
benefit of, the Irish people. It is perfectly true that the whole of 
the revenue now raised in Ireland, and perhaps more, is at present 
spent within the shores of Ireland, five and a half millions of it in 
maintaining the Irish civil and judicial establishments, the con- 
stabulary, education, prisons, and so forth, and the balance (at 
least) of it in paying and feeding upwards of 30,000 soldiers whom 
we keep in the island. It is not true to say that Imperial taxes 
drain money out of Ireland. But this does not alter the fact that 
too much money is drained out of the Irish tax-payer by the in- 
sidious methods of spirits, tea, and tobacco, and applied to pur- 
poses of an imperial rather than a local character. 

It may be a result of the investigations which are now taking 
place that the Legislature should revert to the original financial 
policy of treating Ireland, not on the footing of Kent or Yorkshire 
as an indivisible part of England, but as a partner contributing 
to the common revenue in proportion to wealth. It might be 
arranged, for instance, that after Ireland had contributed one- 
twentieth part of the whole revenue of the United Kingdom, the 
residue of the revenue raised in Ireland should be applied to 
strictly local Irish uses. Were that the law now there would be 
about three millions in the present year applicable to these pur- 
poses, and the residue, about four and a-half millions, would go to- 
wards meeting the cost of the Imperial or Central Government of 
Ireland. If, by an arrangement of this kind, the revenue derived 
from Ireland by the Treasury was so reduced as not to meet, on their 
present extravagant footing, the expenses of Irish internal admin- 
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istration, the excellent result might follow of a strong stimulus to 
governments to effect drastic economies in that branch of Imperial 
expenditure. It surely cannot be necessary that Courts of Justice 
which cost Great Britain—with her population of over thirty- 
three millions, with her wealth, shipping and commerce, and all 
the litigation to which these complexities give rise—no more than 
£375,000, should cost in Ireland, with a population of less than five 
millions, and a prevailing rural simplicity of existence, £118,000, 
or nearly half as much. In the year 1892-93 the Irish constabu- 
lary cost £1,345,303. In Scotland there is one policeman to every 
923 persons; in Ireland one policeman to every 341. In these 
days of railways and telegraphs, it should surely be possible for a 
centralized Government to keep the peace in Ireland with half 
this police-force, especially if the authorities had the courage to 
use soldiers more freely and promptly in the suppression of really 
dangerous riots. The cost of prisons, too, is excessive in Ireland. 
Altogether, “law and justice” in Ireland cost the Exchequer in 
1892-93 £2,822,455, a monstrous sum, and about twice as great as 
it need be. It could be reduced easily enough if there were a real 
will to reduce it, but no sufficient motive will come into play until 
the expense of Irish Government to the Exchequer exceeds the 
revenue derived by the Exchequer from Ireland. 

If then the Legislature should decide that Ireland should con- 
tribute to Imperial purposes (including the cost of Irish Govern- 
ment) only in proportion to her wealth, and that so much of the 
revenue raised in Ireland as exceeds that proportion should be 
handed back for strictly local application, it is fair to assume, 
taking the present wealth and revenue of Ireland as the basis of 
the calculation, that a sum of about three millions a year out of 
Irish revenue might be set free for disposal. It is true that at 
present Ireland, after defraying the cost of her civil government, 
contributes, as Sir Edward Hamilton shows, about two millions a 
year to the general expenditure of the United Kingdom, and that, 
under the arrangement now suggested, this two millions a year 
would, unless Ireland grew wealthier or unless, which is the true 
way, great economies could be effected in her administration, cease 
to arise. But most certainly we owe Ireland some generous treat- 
ment in financial matters, and the country is one which might be 
materially advanced in wealth by the judicious employment of 
public revenue in assisting and promoting the great industry of 
agriculture. 

In imagination I see a truly representative Council of Irishmen 
applying the greater part of this annual sum of three millions 
towards the advancement of the material prosperity of Ireland: 
organizing manufactures, assisting the transfer of lands from bank- 
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rupt landlords to a well-arranged peasant ownership, rebuilding the 
dwellings of the poor, planting forests, draining bogs, introducing 
better breeds of cattle and horses, establishing model farms and 
schools of agriculture, and doing for the whole of Ireland that, and 
far more than that, which the Congested District Board, with the 
inadequate sum at its disposal, is now able to do for certain 
districts. Part of it might also well be employed in making new 
and acquiring existing railways, and perhaps in constructing, or 
assisting to construct, if this be possible, a tunnel beneath St. 
George’s Channel, to stimulate Ireland’s commercial life, and place 
her on the high-road to America. 

It is, however, the main object of the present article to suggest 
that some portion of any money applied to Irish purposes out of 
Irish revenue should be devoted to the maintenance and support of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, the Church of by far the 
larger and poorer part of the Irish nation. In the first place, such 
a step would be the redemption of a long unfulfilled promise ; in 
the second place, it would be a most sensible relief to the poor 
peasants of Ireland, and would, to a modest extent, counteract the 
tendency which makes money flow to the great centres of popula- 
tion; in the third place, it would be a measure of high policy, 
whether or not some form of Home Rule is eventually conceded to 
Ireland. I wish to show, to begin with, that if, at the time of the 
Union, Lord Cornwallis and Lord Castlereagh, acting in Ireland on 
behalf of Mr. Pitt, did not definitely pledge the faith of Govern- 
ment to this measure, they did at least, by intimating that this 
relief would follow the Union, gain important support to their 
policy which would not otherwise have been obtained. 

In 1799 and 1800 the chief and bitterest opponents of the Act of 
Union were the members of the Protestant Episcopalian Church in 
Ireland, ainong whom were most of the independent country gentle- 
men who formed the standing opposition in the Irish Parliament. 
Corrupt as that Parliament was, limited as were its powers in view 
of the fact that the English Cabinet, through its agents, could always, 
except in moments of intense national excitement, rule and manage 
it by means of influence and patronage, it was none the less dear 
to these Episcopalians ; albeit a “ poor thing” it was yet their own. 
It was the instrument and symbol of their social and political ascen- 
dancy in [reland. The Presbyterians, strong in Ulster, and not very 
perceptible elsewhere in Ireland, took, as a body, no great part either 
for or against the measure. During the previous thirty or forty 
years they had been the keenest Separatists of Ireland, the nucleus 
of revolt against the English connection. They had warmly sym- 
pathized, first with the American colonists in their armed re- 
sistance to England, and later, with the democratic principles of the 
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French Revolution. But these feelings had lately been, as Ameri- 
cans say, “antagonized” by the revival of religious civil war in 
Ireland in 1798. Besides, they had no reason to cherish the exis- 
tence of the Irish Parliament, which presented an impenetrable 
front to schemes of reform and true popular representation. “I 
infer,” wrote the Lord Londonderry of that day, speaking of the 
proposed Act of Union, “the popular current will not be very 
strong in this corner of the North against the measure. I con- 
clude most of those who were actuated with a strong reforming 
spirit entertain such a dislike and antipathy to the present sub- 
sisting Parliament of the country, that they will not be very ad- 
verse to any change that will rid them of what they deem so very 
corrupt a Legislature.” 

While the Episcopalians, as a body, were hostile to the Union, 
and the Presbyterians more or less indifferent, the Government 
received some not inconsiderable support from the Catholics of 
Ireland. This population was suffering under the incalculable 
miseries produced by the rebeilion of 1798, and the fierce suppres- 
sion of it. The higher clergy, the Catholic gentlemen, and part, at 
least, of the numerous well-to-do middle class persons of that 
religion in Dublin and other towns saw with distress the unhappy 
and ironic sequence of events which had allied a great part of 
Catholic Ireland with the French revolutionary and Anti-Catholic 
cause. “On the Catholic side,” says Mr. Lecky, “the Union ob- 
tained a real, though a fluctuating, uncertain, and somewhat con- 
ditional support, and there can be little doubt that, if Catholic 
emancipation had formed part of the scheme, the support would 
have been very considerable.” The Catholics were still the ex- 
cluded caste. The vote for election of Members of Parliament—a 
very limited privilege in Ireland—had indeed been conceded to 
them in 1793, under pressure from the English Ministry, but they 
were still precluded from sitting in Parliament, and from holding 
most offices. Concession of “ emancipation”—the right to sit in 
Parliament—had been dangled before them in 1795, during the 
transient gleam of the Viceroyalty of Lord Fitzwilliam, but had 
vanished with him. 

It is clear that the support of the Catholics, such as it was, alone 
gave to the Government some appearance of popular feeling on be- 
half of the Union. It is true that the Union was, as a matter of 
fact, carried through by payments in hard cash and distribution of 
titles to the owners of boroughs. It was a transaction in the nature 
of a forcible annexation made with the strong hand for high and ex- 
cellent reasons of State, in order to meet the needs of the time, and 
to enable England to present an unbroken front and the whole re- 
sources and credit of the three kingdoms to the formidable foe by 
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whom she was then threatened. None the less, although a kind 
of force made the Union, a certain colour and flavour was given to 
it by the attitude, either sympathetic or passive, of the Catholic 
population. This was of good value to the Government, and they 
were prepared to give something in exchange for it. Mr. Pitt was 
anxious to accompany the Union with three great measures of re- 
conciliation for the benefit of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. One 
of these was the concession to them of the right to sit in Parlia- 
ment; the second was an arrangement for the commutation of 
tithes, so as to avoid the vexatious levy of them in kind from 
Catholic peasants ; the third was the provision of some mainten- 
ance by the State for the Catholic clergy. In a letter to the Irish 
Viceroy, at the end of 1798, Pitt announced this threefold policy, 
and so practically authorized the Irish Government to negotiate 
upon these terms with the Catholics for their support to the Union. 
In the great speech in which he introduced the project of Union 
in the following year to the British Parliament, Pitt again inti- 
mated that these concessions to the Catholics, which, as he thought, 
could not well be made in the Irish Parliament, might be safely 
made by an Imperial Parliament of the United Kingdom. Lord 
Castlereagh about the same time took certain important steps in 
Ireland. I quote from Mr. Lecky’s History :— 


** In addition to attempts that were made to influence opinion through the Press, 
and to some attempts to obtain addresses both in the Catholic parts of the island 
and in the North, the Government trusted much to the support of the Catholic 
Bishops. A negotiation was officially opened with them, They were told that, 
in the present division of opinion, the political claims of the Catholics must 
remain for the consideration of the Imperial Parliament, but that the Govern- 
ment were strongly desirous of proposing without delay an independent ‘provision 
for the Roman Catholic clergy, under such regulations and safeguards as the 
prelates would accept as compatible with their doctrines, discipline, and just 
influence. The expediency of such a step, Lord Castlereagh added, was gener- 
ally recognized, even by those who objected to concessions of a political nature. 
A large number of Catholic Bishops were at this time in Dublin, about the 
affairs of the College of Maynooth, and on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of January, 
1799, they deliberated at the invitation of Government on this proposal, and 
arrived unanimously at some very important resolutions, They agreed ‘ that 
a provision through Government for the Roman Catholic clergy of the kingdom, 
competent and secured, ought to be thankfully accepted,’ and that such an 
interference of Government in the appointment of Catholic prelates ‘as may 
enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the person appointed, is just and 
ought to be agreed to.’” * 


They went on to make some practical suggestions for the relations 
between the Government, the Bishops, and the Vatican, with a 
view to giving Government a veto on the appointment of Bishops, 
a concession which it might now be more difficult to make and 


* Lecky’s History of Ireland, Vol. v., p. 215. 
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less expedient to demand. These resolutions were signed by the 
four Archbishops and the six senior Bishops of Ireland, in the 
name of the whole Irish prelacy, and were brought to Lord Castle- 
reagh by Archbishop Troy and Bishop Moylan. From this time 
onward the Catholic Bishops either used their influence in favour 
of the Act of Union, or, at any rate, took no part in the opposition 
to it. 

The result is well known. The Union was carried and the con- 
cessions to the Catholics were not made. Pitt had counted with- 
out his King. At the beginning of 1801 he attempted to gain the 
consent of George III. to the three great points of the policy of con- 
ciliation, Catholic emancipation, an arrangement about the tithes, 
and independent provision for the Catholic clergy. The King refused 
to take the first of the three fences, Catholic emancipation ; Pitt re- 
tired from office to save his honour, but made no attempt to press 
the matter in Opposition. The King wrote to Pitt : “ My inclination 
to an Union with Ireland was principally founded on a trust that the 
uniting of the Established Churches of the two kingdoms would 
for ever shut the door to any further concessions to Roman 
Catholics.” As, however, his Majesty’s objection was chiefly 
founded on the idea that to admit Catholics to a share in the 
Legislature would be to endanger the Anglican Church which, by 
his Coronation Oath, he had sworn to maintain, it is very likely 
that if Pitt had waived for a time Catholic emancipation, and 
pressed with vigour the other two less political points, viz. the 
tithe arrangement and the grant to the clergy, he could have carried 
them. Mr. Lecky thinks that he might have so far succeeded. 
These two were measures closely relating to social peace and con- 
tentment, and were therefore in all probability, though less con- 
spicuous, of more real importance, especially while the House of 
Commons remained unreformed, than the merely political con- 
cession to the Catholics, in addition to the electoral franchise 
acquired in 1793, of the right to sit in Parliament. Thus, how- 
ever, did things go with the usual ill-fortune which attends Irish 
affairs. Catholic emancipation was delayed until 1829; the com- 
mutation of tithes till 1838. In neither case was the concession 
made until the grievance had had ample time to sow discontent 
with the legislative Union, to which it naturally but most untruly 
seemed to be due. The Imperial Parliament took over, quite with- 
out necessity, the odium attached to Protestant exclusive ascend- 
ancy in Ireland. The third of the promises by which some 
Catholic support was gained for the Union has never been re- 
deemed at all. 

Mr. Lecky quotes a letter written in 1802 by Lord Cornwallis, 
the Irish Viceroy, a melancholy document. 
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‘* Before I left London I spoke several times to Mr. Addington on the subject 
of a provision for the Catholic clergy, and told him that, from an interview with 
Dr. Moylan, I found that they were now willing to accept of it. He seemed to 
be fully impressed with the necessity of the measure, especially as the Regium 
Donum to the Presbyterian ministers was to be increased, and assured me that he 
would take an early opportunity of representing it to his Majesty. I have no 
doubt of Mr. A.’s sincerity, but I am afraid that the August Personage whom I 
have mentioned is too much elated by having obtained his own emancipation to 
be in humour to attend much to any unpleasant suggestions from his present confi- 
dential servants. If this point, at least, is not carried, no hope can be entertained of 
any permanent tranquillity in Ireland, and we, who so strenuously endeavoured to 
render that Island the great support and bulwark of the British Empire, shall 
have the mortification to feel that we laboured in vain.” 


The golden opportunity was lost. Never before had there been 
so much good feeling in England towards Roman Catholics as in 
the closing years of last century. We had for years been waging 
war, in alliance with the Catholics of Europe, against the anti- 
Catholic fury of the French Revolution. England had become the 
refuge of the Catholic priests and gentlemen of France, had sympa- 
thized with their sufferings, and had learned to know that their 
tenets and morals were not the abominations depicted in the purely 
Protestant imagination. A few years later matters had changed. 
Napoleon had restored Catholicism in France, and had himself 
been crowned by the Pope. Ireland was quiet and forgotten. Sub- 
sequently to that time, however, the leading Anglican movement 
has taken a direction less hostile to Roman Catholicism, and the 
present revision of the financial relations between the countries, 
and the effect upon English parties of the position of the Irish 
Government question, seems to afford an opportunity for recon- 
sideration of the matter. 

The Roman Catholic religion is, according to the last census, 
that of 3,547,307 inhabitants of Ireland, or of 75-4 per cent. of the 
total population. There were in 1891 3,502 Catholic clergy in Ire- 
land, including those of the religious orders. There are 27 dioceses 
and 1,091 parishes. The clergy are supported in each diocese 
by fees for religious rites and by voluntary contributions. The 
building and repair of churches are also a charge upon the Catholic 
population, and it must be remembered that they inherited none 
of the ancient cathedrals or churches; thus it will be seen that the 
burden is a heavy one, and in some of the dioceses it has to be 
borne by a poverty-afflicted people. It seems from calculations 
made by the Congested Districts Board, that in the poorer parts of 
Ireland the money receipts of peasant families, in a good year 
average about £28. Out of this about 6s. or 7s. on the average 
seems to be consumed by clerical charges. Now suppose that our 
Legislature decided that, as in France, the Catholic clergy should 
receive an annual grant from the Consolidated Fund, this gran 
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being confined to the Diocesan clergy, and the religious orders 


being left to their own resources. The following rough estimates 
of the cost might be made :— 


To each of the 1,091 parishes, on the average, £150 ... aa £163,650 
To 27 Bishops, at £500 each 


Deans, Vicars-General, &c., say 100, at £300 ... 


Total Grant... £207,150 

The exact distribution and application of any such grant might be 
effected under diocesan schemes. This, at any rate, is not a sum 
which it should be impossible to grant. It is no great part of 
the three millions a year which, as I have suggested, might fairly 
be conceded to Ireland out of Irish revenue. The financial relief 
to the poor Catholic population of Ireland would be sensible. It 
would be analogous to the relief given in England by free education. 
It should be a condition of the scheme that the people should have 
a legal right to the gratuitous performance of marriages and other 
religious rites for which fees are now charged. The grant would 
not of course otherwise interfere with donations to religious pur- 
poses. An important result, moreover, of the change would be to 
bring money from outside into every parish in Ireland, since the 
clergy are perpetual residents, money which is to a great extent at 
present concentrated in Dublin and other centres of population. 
This would, after all, be but a small balance as against the vast 
sums of money which absentee landlords and mortgagees have 
for so long drained out of Irish rural districts. The relief to the 
Irish peasant would be appreciable and evenly distributed. 

Even if there were no general rearrangement of the financial 
relations of Great Britain and Ireland, a grant to this extent for 
the support of the Irish clergy could be made without expense to 
the British taxpayer out of desirable economies in the Irish legal, 
police, and prison establishments. But even if this were not so, 
I should still contend that such a grant was well worth making, 
both on general principles and for the sake of the peace of the 
United Kingdom. Our present Prime Minister, with much good 
sense, but in too Laodicean a vein for some of his supporters, and 
in too Erastian a spirit for others, has announced that if a country 
likes to maintain religious establishments, he, for one, sees no objec- 
tion to them on principle. The militant Nonconformist will not 
agree to this, but that great party, at any rate, which supports the 
endowed Churches in England and Scotland ought to be prepared, 
not only to defend these existing institutions, but, notwithstanding 
the doctrines held by a minority in England, to go further, and to 
endow the Church of the great majority of the Irish people. 
Otherwise their ecclesiastical policy is a mere negation and _pos- 
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sesses no positive side. It is Conservative and defensive merely, 
and not, in the true sense, Tory, or, in other words, national. One 
reason for which ecclesiastical endowments are to be defended is 
that they make the minister of religion independent, allow him to 
devote his whole attention to sacred duties without molestation by 
worldly anxieties, and free him from the temptation of flattering 
and courting the people instead of exhorting them according to 
the dictates of his conscience and reproving them in due season. 
The Catholic bishops and priests of Ireland are not to be blamed 
for the Nationalist principles which they have as a body embraced. 
In view of the sad history of Ireland, and of all the suffering and 
disabilities which the Catholics have had to undergo on account of 
their religion at the hands of ascendant Protestantism, supported 
by the power of England, it is not in the least surprising that the 
clergy should have desired that the management of Irish affairs 
should be entrusted to Irish hands. But there is no doubt that 
many members of that clergy have, at various epochs of distur- 
bance, been open to the charge of not sufficiently using their in- 
fluence to restrain deeds of violence. The distinction between ends 
and means was clearly taken by Leo XIII. in the letter which he 
issued on Irish affairs. He treated the political question as an open 
one, with regard to which every man might legitimately have his 
opinion, but he found it necessary to pronounce an emphatic con- 
demnation of the means which had been used, especially of the 
wholly anti-Christian practice of boycotting, a practice, which it is 
clear, had not only not been rebuked, but had actually been encou- 
raged by many priests in Ireland. If it be considered how entirely 
dependent the Irish priests have been for the very bare means of 
subsistence upon the goodwill of their parishioners, it is surprising 
that they have not even more generally “abounded in the popular 
sense.” It is certainly a strange thing that the Catholic clergy, 
who have, in every other country in Europe, been found to be in- 
variably loyal to the cause of peace and defenders of the great 
principles of social order, should in Ireland have failed in many 
instances to use their authority for the repression of actual crime. 

A statesman who reverted to the Liberal ideas of Pitt, and pro- 
posed to endow the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, would have 
to meet and overcome the resistance of the old school of doctrin- 
aire Radicals, who, in the name of some imaginary sacred principle, 
object to all relations between the State and the Church. These, 
however, are a declining sect. A State-endowed Church is far from 
being out of keeping with the new advanced ideas of a Collectivist 
hue, which have captured the younger generation. To the modern 
Socialist, if he is consistent, a State-supported system of religion 
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is not less in accordance with his principles, than a State-supported 
system of education. A more formidable resistance would be that of 
the numerous worthy, but somewhat ill-advised, Protestants, who 
still are convinced that the Roman Catholic Church is marked with 
the sign of the Beast, and that to support it is to maintain pernicious 
and soul-destroying error. These religious partisans are, perhaps, 
to be found in greater numbers on the Conservative than on the 
Radical side of politics. Happily, however, there are signs that 
this, too, is a phase of emotion rapidly passing away. 

It is not within the province of a true statesman to concern him- 
self, as such, with theological questions as to what is the true 
Church, as to the truth of this or that dogma, or the superiority of 
this or that form of worship. If he sees in a country a form of re- 
ligion which is that of three-fourths of the inhabitants, to which 
they have clung for centuries, in spite of every disadvantage 
attached to it by law, with a touching and most constant fidelity, 
and whence they do not show the slightest tendency to depart, 
he will think that, whatever may be the theological truth of the 
matter, here, at any rate, there is, tested by time, a mighty work- 
ing instrument for social good or evil. Treated in one way it may 
militate against social peace, treated in another it ay be the most 
powerful force in promoting it. This is the way in which a states- 
man of genius like the first Napoleon, or like Bismarck, would look 
at the matter. Both Bismarck and Napoleon, although one was a 
sound Protestant and the other hardly to be called a Catholic, found 
it to be expedient to come to terms with the great spiritual power, 
and an English statesman need not be afraid or ashamed to follow 
the example of these men and to carry out the broken policy of 
Pitt.* If we were wise in this matter we should not only make 
terms with the Irish clergy, but we should have an accredited re- 
presentative at the Vatican. England, on the Imperial plane, is 
not only a great Protestant Power, but a Catholic Power, and 
where there are important interests there should be the proper 
forms of transacting business. 

If, as I have suggested, the grant to the Irish clergy were treated 
as issuing out of Irish revenue the measure would not complicate 
the question of Home Rule. Supposing that such a grant were 
made and that, subsequently, a local legislature should be conceded 
to Ireland, the payment would remain a charge upon the revenue 


* The free-thinking Government of France devotes upwards of two million 
sterling a year to the support of public worship, Catholic and Protestant. The 
Government of Prussia, a Protestant State, pays £145,000 a year to the Evange- 
lical Church and Clergy, and £128,000 a year to the Catholic, Sweden, a 
country with about the population of Ireland, spends a still larger sum in support 
of publie worship. 
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raised in Ireland, and one to which, it may be supposed, the majo- 
rity in an Irish Parliament would be very favourable. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his Home Rule Bill of 1886, expressly prohibited the Irish 
Legislature from making any law “respecting the establishment or 
endowment of religion,” but in a later part of his Bill provided 
that the Irish Legislature might, “ with the assent of Her Majesty 
in Council first obtained, appropriate any part of the Irish public 
revenue, or any tax, duty, or impost imposed by such Legislature 
for the purpose of, or in connection with,” this (apparently) among 
other subjects. The Bill is ambiguous and contradictory. The 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, however, makes it quite clear that no 
revenue is to be applied under any circumstances to any religious 
purpose by the Irish Legislature. No doubt these provisions were 
inserted in order not so much to please Mr. Gladstone himself as to 
deprive his opponents of an argument addressed to religious preju- 
dice, to soothe the fears of the Irish Protestants, and, still more, to 
satisfy the scruples of his indispensable body-guard—the English 
Nonconformists. If an Irish Parliament were started on its career 
with unlimited powers of religious endowment the Irish Protestants 
would certainly have some cause for alarm. But if, in the first in- 
stance, the grant to the Catholic clergy were made and fixed upon 
the initiative of English statesmen by the collective wisdom of the 
Imperial Parliament, and it were made a part of the constitution of 
an Irish Parliament, if ever there were one, that it should not exceed 
the sum so determined, the Irish Protestants would have no just 
cause either for alarm or complaint. To say the least, it would be 
uncivil of them to grudge a moderate grant of somewhat over 
£200,000 a year for the support of the Catholic clergy. The Epis- 
copalians in Ireland, who number about 600,000 persons, and are pro- 
bably, upon the average, much more well-to-do than the Catholics, 
possess a Church income of over £220,000, a considerable part of 
which is derived from commutation funds representing a remnant 
of their former endowments. They enjoyed for three centuries, if 
past enjoyment can be brought into account, the full possession 
of large endowments given and applied in earlier times for the sup- 
port of a priesthood and form of worship after the Roman Catholic 
model, and they still retain cathedrals and parish churches surviving 
from the pre-Reformation period. The Presbyterians in Ireland, a 
still smaller religious minority, possess funds representing the coin- 
mutation of the old Regiwm Donum grants from Irish public 
revenue. It would, therefore, be churlish on the part of either of 
these bodies to object to a grant from the public revenue of Ireland 
to the Catholic Church. Except for the Maynooth College Grant, 
the Church which has at least as much claim to be considered the 
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National Church ot Ireland as the Anglican has to be considered 
that of England, has received nothing. 

It is not necessary for me, in this article, to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the merits of Home Rule for Ireland. If the ultimate 
concession of some form of legislature should be written in the 
book of fate it will be very desirable that, in the first instance, all 
causes which disturb social peace in Ireland, agrarian and other: 
should be so far as possible removed, in order that the new consti- 
tution may start on its way with as fair a chance of success as pos- 
sible. If, on the other hand, the Union is to be preserved in its 
present form, it is important that causes of discord between the 
two islands should be removed, and that every possible force and 
interest should be enlisted in the cause of social peace. In either 
case it would be well worth the while of a British Cabinet to enter 
once more into negotiation with the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 


VOL. XXV. 


THE RELATION OF CRITICISM TO PRODUCTION 
IN ART. 


Tuis is not an article; does not pretend nor even wish to be one. 
Still less is it, as perhaps might be anticipated, a partisan plea for 
or against special forms of art and criticism. I warn all readers 
that this is to be a dull paper, dull as truth itself, and probably 
equally unattractive. Nor, I fear, can it be claimed in extenuation 
that there is contained herein any new discovery or novel informa- 
tion. The facts of this case are, as a friend of mine at Florence 
told a Slade Professor who was endeavouring to pump him, “ open to 
investigation”; there is nothing to prevent plain men and women 
forming an accurate judgment thereon if they will give the time 
and thought required. That few, if any, will in these latter days 
bestow such time and trouble is certain enough, and that, I suppose, 
is a reason why the work should be done for them. Still as the 
subject is one of much importance, directly concerning the welfare 
wand livelihood of muny thousands of our countrymen, and 
indirectly attecting all who take the slightest interest in ssthe- 
tics, 1 may perhaps hope that thoughts which are the result of 
twenty years’ labour and experience, may have some interest, 
however brief and slight, for readers in general, and for readers in 
particular; artists, actors, and writers are almost equally concerned 
with the theme of my paper, which is the manner in which art 
criticism should be conducted, the principles on which it should be 
based, and the effect which it has had, or may be expected to have, 
in the production of works of art. Even from the commercial 
point of view this subject is most important, for the amount of 
money expended in art industries in England to-day is greater 
than in any other single department of production, and amounts 
annually to many millions of pounds. It is a truism to say that 
each unit in this manufacture is directly attected by the rightness 
or wrongness of the principles and the scope of fine art, and that 
these principles, or lack of principle, are in no small measure de- 
pendent upon the diffusion of knowledge through the medium of 
just and enlightened criticism. 


It may be permissible for me to quote here some words that 
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were written about forty years ago by the greatest writer upon 
Art whom the world has ever known, or ever will know, for with 
the exception that the word twenty should be substituted for the 
word “ten” in the first line of the quotation, they are absolutely 
applicable to myself, and moreover they accurately express my 
own belief :— 


‘*T have now given ten years of my life to the single purpose of enabling myself 
to judge rightly of art, and spent them in labour as earnest and continuous as 
men usually undertake to gain position, or accumulate fortune. It is true, that 
the public still call me an ‘amateur’; nor have I ever been able to persuade 
them that it was possible to work steadily and hard with any other motive than 
that of gaining bread, or to give up a fixed number of hours every day to the 
furtherance of an object unconnected with personal interests, I have, however, 
given up so much of life to this object ; earnestly desiring to ascertain, and be 
able to teach, the truth respecting art; and also knowing that this truth was, 
by time and labour, definitely ascertainable.” 


Here then are some thoughts on this subject, some conclusions 
to which I have been forced; have not forced myself, have not 
stolen from others, nor repeated parrot-like from German or French 
originals. 

To begin with, the very expression “ Art criticism,” is in itself a 
inistaken one, for which its convenience can scarcely atone. Con- 
sider what it would mean in reality! To be an “art critic” in the 


full sense of the word, one would have to know all laws of nature ; 
the right expression of every passion, thought, or feeling, the 
structure of all things animate and inanimate; the peculiarities of 
race, climate, or scenery in every country, and age of the world. 
The critic would have to be equally archwologist, naturalist, his- 
torian, student, poet, ascetic, journalist, man of action, and man 
of thought, and these in every proportion and combination. Nor 
is this all, for he must be at once partial in sympathy, and im- 
partial in examination; he must have no prepossessions mental or 
material, and yet he must be capable of assuming every prejudice, 
and working out its results. He must, of course, be supremely in- 
different to the personality of the worker, and yet, unless he have 
a clear and intimate knowledge of his point of view, his aims, and 
his disabilities and advantages, he will inevitably do him injustice, 
both actual and comparative. Lastly, if he be a critic whose work 
is to have periodical publication, he must be sternly limited both 
in space and time: he will have to compress into a column or 
a chapter the varying efiort of a thousand artists, and differen- 
tiate their work in merit, kind, and subject—he wust give a 
judgment, which is not only clear and intelligible, but expressed 
in half-a-dozen words and is unmodified by those qualifications 
which in all human probability are essentially necessary. Lastly, 
if he be in any degree a self-respecting writer he must do all 
30” 
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this with some regard to literary form as well as popular compre- 
hension, and he must interest Tom, Dick, and Harry at all hazards, 
or he will receive short, sharp shrift from his editor and his public. 

Is not the mere enumeration of such necessities sufficient to 
prove conclusively that not many can hope to possess even a large 
proportion of them? The impossibility is so self-evident that it is 
scarcely worth adding that the market price for such Crichtonian 
qualifications is about equal to the wages of a kitchen-maid, and is 
certainly far less than any self-respecting member of the corps de 
ballet would “sign for.” Yet, so strangely constituted is the human 
mind, so small the wisdom with which, as Oxenstiern told his son, 
this world is governed, that this title and office are gladly assumed 
by any reporting journalist who has an odd corner of his time to 
fill up, or whose editor is in temporary need of an extra hand— 
members of the Board of Trade, realistic novelists, young painters 
scarcely out of the “antique,” students for “the ministry,” farce- 
writers, old and young maids whose fingers are tired of “art 
needlework,” boys fresh from college, anyone, in fact, who can 
flourish a pen, and wants a few extra pence. 

The pay is small, but then there is this all-sufticing fact that no 
one conducting a paper much cares whether the work is good or 
bad, or even whether it be done at all; and the less knowledge 
possessed by the writer, the less he appreciates the labour and 
skill, the truth and the object of the pictures upon which he 
writes, the easier it is for him to approach them with gaiety of 
heart, and tip off with a light indifferent pen, his sarcasm, his 
condemnation, or his allusion. There used to be a familiar gibe 
against art critics to the effect that they would say “the picture 
would have been better had the artist taken more pains”; that was 
supposed in the old days to be the ne plus ultra of a stupid safe 
remark, but a later invention has superseded even this, and nowa- 
days the gibe might run with justice “the picture would have been 
better had the artist taken less pains,” for that is about the scope 
and sense of many journalistic criticisms. I will give later on a 
few specimens of this sort of writing, but let me first return to the 
consideration of the range of subjects on which a reviewer of 
pictures has to write, which is so great as to defy his best efforts 
to master, and if he has neither time nor space to do his work 
thoroughly, nor is paid a sufficient sum to warrant the expecta- 
tion of good work; if these things are so, who is responsible, and 
what is the remedy ? 

In many, even in most ways, the public are no doubt responsible ; 
they are not artistic, they have little knowledge of the difference 
between pictures, other than a difference of subject, and little 
interest in the way the work has been done, or in the worker who 
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has done it. But there is on the part of many Englishmen and 
Englishwomen at the present an inarticulate, somewhat shame- 
faced, but real desire to remedy their ignorance of these subjects, 
and from that, to a sufficient interest in the method and the artist 
is but a short step. Critics and editors are able to supply this in- 
formation and excite this interest if only the first are capable and 
honest, and the second will grant adequate space, and show that they 
consider the interests of art as equal, say, to those of sport and 
fashionable intelligence. But no good is to be done by continually 
scoffing at the existing esthetic deficiency of the “man-in-the- 
street.” Such gibes, easy as they are unworthy, only excite a state 
of mind froin which it is hopeless to expect any good thing; and 
this is the more certainly the case in the domain of art, where there 
are so many sorts of truth capable of enunciation that we may always 
expect to find a difference, if not contradiction, amongst the judges 
themselves. Unfortunately, however, the set of criticism in our 
national Press of late years has been towards this objectionable 
species of judgment, which, commencing by telling the reader that 
it is hopeless to expect good painting in an English gallery, and con- 
tinuing by mentioning that the majority of visitors to the gallery 
are hopelessly stupid and prejudiced, generally ends by the selection 
of two or three pictures out of, say, five or six hundred and asserts 
vehemently that these alone are worthy of admiration. This can 
do no good to the public. What does it do to the artist—the artists, 
rather, who have painted the hundreds of works which are thus 
passed by, and I will even say, insolently and ignorantly passed by, 
often with the general remark that their painters knownothing about 
artor nature? Just think! Put yourself, gentle reader, who is per- 
haps soldier or sailor, barrister or doctor, clergyman or man of busi- 
ness, how would you feel, if over your profession or occupation there 
presided an anonymous body of men which instructed the public 
on every possible occasion that you were incompetent, worthless 
workmen, and should by no means be praised or employed? That 
sounds ridiculous, does it not? and yet it is literally what takes 
place in art criticism. And these men and women who so speak 
of the work which has taken half a lifetime to produce, and on the 
sale and estimation of which the livelihood of thousands of hard- 
working men and women depends, are, generally speaking, anony- 
mous writers whose spurs, if any, have been won in other fields 
of thought, and whose names, if published, would convey no 
authority in art. 

Remember I am not speaking at the present time of the com- 
petence or incompetence of the writer, I am speaking of the method 
of wholesale condemnation and concentrated insult with which his 
criticism is done, and the injury both to art and artists of allowing 
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such writing place in the columns of a newspaper. Editors cannot 
free themselves from this responsibility: the more powerful be- 
comes the Press—and it does become more powerful daily—the 
more stringent is the obligation laid upon its directors to see that 
power so administered that no preventible injustice and wrong are 
caused to any man. The governors of a newspaper have no more 
right to allow a jest to be made of artists’ productions, than they 
have to declare a whole class of shopkeepers dishonest. Suppose, 
for instance, that anyone should write of “Marshall & Snelgrove,” 
the linen drapers, in the following style :—“ Of course it is hopeless 
to buy any properly made silk at Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove’s ; 
the proprietors of that establishment do not know what silk is like, 
nor probably do they care. So long as they can attract an ignorant 
public by the arrangement of their shop-windows and induce them 
to purchase their meretricious materials, that is all they want, 
and, indeed, all that the public who go to their shop deserve. It 
anyone, however, wants real silk, there is a little shop in the 
‘Borough Road’ where it can still be purchased, and Messrs. ‘ Do- 
it-on-the-Cheap’ are the only honest tradesmen who deal in this 
material.” 

That, of course, would be a libel, and heavy damages might be 
expected by the tradesman so injured in his business, if any editor 
could be found willing to publish such matter. Why should not an 
artist be equally protected? He, too, is in very fact a tradesman, 
and a tradesman, morecver, specially dependent on the breath of 
popular opinion, and that popular opinion can only find expression 
through the Press. Why should his livelihood be taken away 
because Mr. Nobody-knows-Who prefers another style of painting, 
or because Mr. Partizan has half-a-dozen friends in, say, the New 
English Art Club ? 

Yet this does happen every day, and with increasing virulence 
and animosity, and the production of art is greatly influenced 
thereby. You cannot expect that painters, treated with such lack 
of justice and courtesy, will be ready to distinguish between the 
critics who form exceptions to this rule of sneering comment, 
and who are honestly anxious to point out to the public the 
varying merits and demerits of the pictures before them, and to 
interpret, to the best of their ability, the intention of the artist. 
And so it comes to pass that the whole race of writers upon art is 
confounded in one common anathema, and there is no hearing to be 
gained from the artists for impartial words, nor from the public. 
For those who read habitually, unsparing denunciations, unaccom- 
panied by reasoning, but sanctioned apparently by this or that 
great newspaper, are insensibly led to think in the same manner, to 
close their eyes to the beauties which their instructors ignore, and 
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neglect the pictures which they are informed are unworthy even of 
mention. 

Many regrettable results follow herefrom, but to the artist the 
most grievous of all is this—that finding no hearing, or rather no see- 
ing, can be gained for the view of nature which is to him most beau- 
tiful and true; finding that his work will only receive notice if it 
accord with this or that passing fashion—he lays aside with a sigh his 
prepossession, his special artistic aim, and forces himself to adopt 
the last new “fad” of painting. Verily, he has his reward: he is 
hailed as a convert—not upbraided as a deserter—and the more 
complete is his renunciation, the more demonstrative his worship 
at the new shrine, the greater is the praise bestowed upon him. 
Yet it is probable that such new departure will be for him, artisti- 
cally, nothing but an unmixed evil. All art production worthy of 
the name is the result not of fashion but of bent of mind, and ac- 
quired and inherited knowledge manifesting itself through a handi- 
eraft which is entirely in harmony with the individual. One man 
can no more take up another’s style of painting, to any worthy 
purpose, than he can take the nose off his face. There are no 
echoes in fine wrt—only false reverberations, misleading and worth- 
less—mockery of the original artist, be his voice never so clear, his 
words never so eloquent. 

In this connection I may, perhaps, be allowed to repeat some 
words I wrote a few months since, but which bave not been pub- 
lished. The vocation of the painter is to express, as the poet’s is to 
criticize, Life, and the sine qué non of plastic, as of metrical art, is 
belief. Belief, not in this special dogma, or in that fact or method, 
but of the artist in himself; in his individuality, as shadowed forth 
in book or picture ; in his position towards Life as it appears to 
him. This or that passion may affect him most ; one aspect alone 
of nature or humanity may strike the keynote of his being. He 
may be reverent or profane, base or noble, timid or reckless, loving 
or cruel, and still, artistically, it may be well with him; but to 
him, as artist, it is for ever forbidden to be trivial, to be affected, 
or to be insincere. The surface of things concerns him only as 
the means by which he may reveal to the world without, his world 
within. Painters, poets, and musicians are not the acquaintances, 
they are the dear familiar friends of each one of us. They do not 
need to make conversation; all their true speech is weighty, giving 
and exacting confidence. Are its revelations such as we regret or 
condemn? Still, so long as there shines through them the spirit 
of truth, the attempt to speak to us with sincerity and earnest- 
ness, we must listen to, and to some extent sympathize with, them, 
for we, to whom they speak, we, too, are men and women with 
many failings and virtues, sorrows and joys, even as they have, 
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and they can show us nothing truly which bas not some touch of 


our own experience, which does not belong to ourselves. 

Think for a moment how this comes to pass. To no two people 
has a single experience of the world, visual or mental, ever been 
exactly the same; for things are as we see them through the 
medium of a million antecedent sights, impressions, and pre- 
judices. If we do not so personally see them, we do not, in the full 
sense, see them at all; we cannot, for ourselves, accept the record 
of others, however pure and perfect. In this, indeed, lies the eter- 
nal variety, and from it springs the infinite interest of all genuine 
art, which annihilating time and space, diversity of race and lJan- 
guage, and a thousand other barriers to sympathy and comprehen- 
sion, gives the record of another’s soul’s experience and personality. 
How far the record is intelligible, beautiful, ennobling, these things 
may perhaps determine the quality of the art, the rank of the in- 
dividual artist ; but the prior claim of the spectator is that the 
record should be true and individual; should carry with it more 
than the eye alone can grasp, or the hand imitate; should indeed 
hold the mirror up to nature, not for the reflection of her alone, 
but of her in relation to her interpreter. Whatever may be true 
in metaphysics, in art, at least, Ferrier’s thesis is irrefragable, and 
Nature plus the Ego, or, as he puts it,“ matter mecum,” is the only 
real existence. 

Wherever then, and it will be very often, readers of contemporary 
criticism find English painters blamed for not following the style 
of this or that school or master, wherever they find them praised 
for similarity to artists momentarily in fashion, you may be sure, 
in the first case, that the critic has mistaken a virtue for a fault, 
and in the second a fault for a virtue. No great painter has ever 
been made out of school traditions, nor has the echo of a master’s 
style ever resulted in fine original work. Such traditions, such 
echoes, are useful enough in their place and time; in the stage of 
studenthood and the time of youth when it is well that a generous 
enthusiasm for great art should concentrate itself round some 
specially admirable figure ; but as the faculty is trained, as the mind 
advances towards maturity, it becomes every moment more impera- 
tive that the student should leave his master, somewhat as the young 
duckling leaves the old hen cackling on the bank, and find compan- 
ionship with his own “ oary-footed kind.” 

Very analogous reason proves all criticism which bases its ad- 
miration or censure upon a certain technique, to be futile and 
misleading, and at the present moment such criticism is most 
prevalent in English journals. This has arisen because there is a 
considerable body of writers who have devoted themselves to 
certain forms of art which are of late introduction, and which con- 
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flict in technique with most earlier traditions. These later forms, 
of which much has been written, are absolutely incompatible with 
minutely detailed execution; they rely upon breadth of impression, 
upon concentration of effect. They possess in themselves much 
superficial attractiveness; they include truths which have been 
insufficiently apprehended in earlier times, and lastly, they are 
much in harmony with the spirit of the age which is loath to give 
admiration to work which requires patient examination, and of 
which the merits are not striking, exciting, and novel. 

Therefore you will find that, broadly speaking, no picture is 
praised journalistically just now in which the details are rendered 
carefully and minutely. Such work receives various terms of op- 
probrium, such as “niggling,” “fiddling,” “laboured,” “tiresome,” 
“motiveless industry,” and so on, while the opposing merits of 
breadth, concentration of effect, unity of impression, &c., &c., 
&c., are chanted with ceaseless iteration. 

The truth, of course, in this matter, is that neither style of work- 
manship is either ‘meritorious, or the reverse in itself, as is asser- 
ted, but depends entirely on the use to which it is put. Other 
things being equal, we might perhaps lean slightly towards the 
artist whose efforts at the realization of beauty were prolonged and 
intense, but that would, after all, be only a moral recognition. 
What those who judge of art should be really concerned with, is, 
not the absence of detail—not the concentration or diffusion of 
interest, but with the artistic quality of the picture as a whole— 
and this depends not on one or two simple facts of technique, but 
on many extremely complicated facts, in which a broad and simple, 
or a minute and complicated method, certainly plays a definite 
part, but only a subsidiary one. It is the means to the end—not 
as so many journalists would have us believe—the end itself. The 
beauty of a picture cannot be confined to the eye alone, indeed, 
but the slightest reflection is requisite to convince us that it is not 
till the report of the eye has been examined and pronounced upon 
by the mind that our real pleasure arises. So true is this, that all 
the finest examples of modern art exemplify it with equal clear- 
ness and intensity to those of ancient times, and the rapidity with 
which this examination and report are made, is no criterion, as why 
should it be, of the value of the work. One might as well say that 
a landscape revealed by a flash of lightning was essentially more 
beautiful than one seen in the dusk of a winter’s evening, or under 
some quiet grey sky, such as our earlier landscapists loved to render. 
Certainly if we are to paint only that which can be seen in a flash 
—a wink of the eye—we may well demand that we should be able 
to take in the record in the same space of time, but to say this is 
to beg the whole question, for, on the whole, the majority of people 
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are agreed to-day, as they always have been, that this partial sight 
is only suitable for work which confines itself to simple suggestive- 
ness, which is of the nature of the sketch, or which is sanctioned 
by being the record of some dramatic moment, which, as it were, 
the artist had to shoot flying—to kodak instead of paint. I am 
loath to quote my own personal feelings as an argument for others, 
but I may, perhaps, be allowed to add here that having lived all my 
life with first-rate pictures—ancient and modern—I have found, 
without exception, that enduring pleasure in art is in direct propor- 
tion to the completeness, the perfection of the work, and to the 
realization as opposed to the suggestiveness of its facts. And 
specially with regard to this question of simple and broad treat- 
ment, [ have found that the pictures which at first sight arrested 
your attention and admiration, have also been those with which it 
is least tolerable to live—that, very quickly, the striking effect, the 
clever handling, the purity and freshness of the paint, and the 
other craftsmanship merits, went for little or nothing, and the eye 
sought vainly for some enduring satisfaction, some evidence that 
the picture deserved an eternal place in our thought and feeling ; 
that its artist had built it for eternity, as it were, and that nature, 
as Emerson finely says, had given it place— 


‘** Adopted it into her race, 
And given it an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 


I look up from where I am writing, and on one side I see a great 
portrait by Bronzino of Leonora di Medici and her son, and on the 
other a tall landscape by Watts, which he named “The passing of 
the rain-cloud,” and I see that there is no special beauty in the 
landscape of the one, or in the figures of the other—in fact, the 
Duchess and her son are particularly ugly people. I see also that 
nothing can well be more quiet, less concentrated, less impression- 
ist than either. Yet I find also enduring delight in the perfect 
rendering of dress and jewel, and in the mass and structure of the 
cloud, and I see the same dignity of conception, the same quiet 
secure appeal, in the old Italian portrait, and the modern English 
landscape; I notice that they hang together as friends and com- 
panions, though alien in race and time, and that the little bit of 
old Swiss tapestry which separates them, is yet also akin to both, 
and unites them—is it fanciful to think ?—stretching out a hand 
to each. 

And as I think back over the various arts of the world, and 
their manifestation in painting, sculpture, poetry, fiction, or drama, 
from the very beginning down to the present day, I see always 
manifest. in work which the world has considered fine, and of 
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which the merit has survived the passing popularity of the hour, 
these same elements of seriousness, of elaboration, of complexity, 
of perfection in the smallest detail, as well as in the general aspect. 
I trace the same motive running through the minor arts, through 
the stained-glass and pottery of the Middle Ages, through French 
enamels, Italian ivories, German ironwork, Flemish wood-carving, 
the illumination of missals, the chasing of silver, through jewel- 
work, bookbinding, tapestry, glasswork, through, in fact, every 
variety of beauty in which men have given expression to their 
skill and thought. And I ask myself whether it be possible that 
all the ages, and all the nations, and all the arts have hitherto 
been on the wrong tack, and that what they should have been 
aiming at during the past thousand years, is not the permanent, 
but the evanescent; not the realization, but the suggestion; not 
the particular, but the general. And in this connection there 
comes to mind an old saying of William Blake’s, which will, 
perhaps, sound somewhat rude to our refined nineteenth century 
ears, but which has the certain merit of stating his opinion with 
sufficient clearness, and which is especially quotable at the present 
time, when so many of the esthetic fraternity have agreed to 
accept its author as the most shining light of old English art. 
Here it is: “To generalize is to be an idiot; to particularize is 
the great distinction of merit.” Another saying of his may, 
perhaps, be recommended to those who echo Lord Rosebery’s 
wish for a State patronage of Art; it was said dpropos of a 
rather fulsome dedication of Sir Joshua Reynolds's. “ Royal like- 
rality, liberality! We want no liberality. We want a fair price 
and proportionate value, and a general demand for art.” 

A general demand for art. Well, we have been told pretty 
frequently of late that this does exist amongst us, and that our 
progress in this respect is simply wonderful. And indeed it is 
wonderful ; so much so that we cannot make a chair or table so 
well as we did fifty years ago; that there is not a single com- 
mercial production which depends upon the bond fides and 
personal skill of the workman, which has not worsened or 
decayed since the early years of the century. It is even true, 
broadly speaking, that there is scarcely a single article sold in 
London shops, which is not in one or other of its aspects, a fraud 
and a sham. How is it that we find these things co-existent 
with an increase in art faculty, and how is it that no voice is 
raised to protest against them? There are many reasons into 
which it were too long to enter; but the two which have done 
most to determine this result have been the influence of fashion, 
and the necessities of advertisement. Of the first I have written 
so frequently that 1 do not. propose to dwell upon it here further 
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than to point out that the conjunction between fashion, which is 
essentially ephemeral, which exists only by casting away to-morrow 
that which it worships to-day; and fine art, which is essentially 
eternal, and which exists by the reverent preservation of ancient 
ideas informed with new life and new personality, that this con- 
junction is essentially an unholy alliance, and must inevitably 
degrade the nobler member of the partnership. 

Of the far-reaching results of advertisement, and of that compe- 
tition in production of which advertisement is the natural outcome, 
I can only briefly mention the one or two which bear most imme- 
diately upon the question before us. We must remember that in 
times when advertisements flourish, the mind of the public is 
bound to be influenced in its judgments by the continual claims 
made upon its purse and its attention by rival practitioners. It, 
for instance, we become habituated to hearing the merits of various 
articles extolled, regardless of truth, in season and out of season, by 
the people who are responsible for their production, we do, sooner 
or later, in self defence, shut our eyes and ears’against any appeal 
whatsoever; we make continual deduction from the statements 
submitted to us. And doing this, in all the concerns of life, and 
being as it were tempted more and more before we will give our 
approval, and spend our shillings, it follows that we become deaf 
and blind to the more subtle and delicate appeals of art which 
do not partake of this advertisement quality, which does, as it 
were, put the dots upon the 7 of nature, which does not proclaim, 
loud-voiced and brazen-faced, the merits of its author. Art in 
which the artist retires behind his creation, and this is always a 
mark of the finest work, will in such a case frequently pass un- 
noticed by the public, and unpraised by the critics. This should 
not be so, for the latter are placed, so to speak, in good positions, in 
order that they may see clearly all that is passing, and may pre- 
vent the injustice which partial sight, partial ignorance, and the 
haste and competition of modern life are likely to cause. 

Again, it must not be forgotten, that the great medium for the 
distribution of advertisements is the same as the great medium for 
the distribution of criticism; 7.e. the Press ; and in adepartment of 
industry which exercises so many workers as that of art, the pro- 
prietors of a paper cannot afford, or think they cannot afford, to 
offend those whose advertisements area continual source of profit. 
The manner in which this affects art production on the one 
hand, and art judgment on the other, is that a lower standard 
is admitted for those phases of art which are commercially 
profitable to the paper, and that critics are forced, or at all 
events tempted, to bestow upon the exhibition, for instance, of 
large picture dealers, or the publications of the great art pub- 
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lishing firms, an amount of praise and attention which are very 
frequently entirely undeserved, and the admission of which is pro- 
ductive of great injustice, not only in the praise it bestows, but in 
the exclusion of matters of real artistic moment, and of artists and 
exhibitions which are not directly connected with advertisement. 
1 am writing about what I thoroughly understand, and I have ex- 
perienced in my own person, both as a writer and as an artist, the 
difficulty and the injury which this indirect connection between 
art and commerce involves. I remember as well as if it were yes- 
terday, though, alas! it is a dozen years ago, how the conductor of a 
great paper sent for me one day, and, after some hesitation, informed 
me I must be more guarded, in fact more lenient, in my criticisms of 
the engravings and photogravures, &c., which were sent to the oftice. 
His point of view was that these works were of considerable import- 
ance and value to the paper, and that if they were criticized frankly 
instead of favourably, they would cease to be sent. I objected 
mildly that if I had to criticize them at all, it could only be in ac- 
cordance with such principles and knowledge as I possessed, and I 
suggested, and I think rightly, that “criticism” was one thing, and 
“notice” another, and if it was desirable that such productions should 
always be praised, there should be no pretence of criticism; they 
should simply be noticed and described. Anyhow, the conclusion 
of the matter was that I obtained permission to give up that por- 
tion of my work. Now the practice of which the above incident is 
an example, has, I am sorry to say, by no means ceased to exist. 
It has, on the contrary, greatly extended since the time of which I 
speak. Were it not invidious, it would be easy to point to many 
papers in which the great majority of the art writing is connected 
with and influenced by these commercial considerations. And it 
is very difficult for the public, in fact impossible for the general 
reader, to distinguish between the criticisms which are influenced 
in this regard, and those which are not. And I fear it cannot be 
denied that certain publishers, picture dealers, proprietors of art 
exhibitions, &c., whose advertisements are more numerous or more 
valuable than the rest, do receive, not only an amount of notice, 
but an amount of praise, which is in proportion to their monetary 
importance. I do not think that self-respecting critics should lend 
themselves to such betrayal of their trust; and I believe that even 
editors of papers gain singularly little by such bowing down in the 
house of Rimmon. 

Lastly in this connection I would point out that so long as 
critics are so poorly paid, and are recruited at random, practically 
without reference to their art knowledge, they can hardly be 
expected to resist the temptations, direct and indirect, to partiality. 
There are loads of ways in which the moneyed dealer, or publisher, 
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or theatrical lessee can make the critic’s path pleasant, or the 
reverse, and he does make it so; and the only safeguard against his 
influence is the safeguard of the editor, who can perfectly well 
tell, after a very slight experience of his man, whether he is 
habitually “got at” or no—whether he be one of those muddle- 
headed individuals who have no real opinions of their own, and 
can be coaxed, or flattered, or bullied into reproducing any which 
are submitted to him, or which may be for the moment in the air. 
I don’t know anything which is more irritating at the present 
time than to read after the opening of, say, the Royal Academy, or 
the commencement of some new play, the comments of the critical 
Press, and mark how, with one or two brilliant exceptions, these 
gentlemen and ladies echo not only one another's opinions, but 
even one another’s words. The same phrases, and the same thinly- 
disguised ideas turn up again and again, and the absence of any 
independence of thought is simply extraordinary. Such criticisms 
could not by wry possibility be written by men and women who 
were real students of their subject; and the reason for this is 
obvious, for there is not a play or picture in the world which does 
not present a thousand opportunities for remark, conjecture, 
illustration, and criticism. ‘To suppose that it excites the same 
idea in the mind of every critic, is either to imply that every critic 
has the same mind, or that there is to be found in the picture 
some quality of such overwhelming importance, that its interpre- 
tation is only possible in one and the same way. 

As a matter of fact there are but very seldom either pictures or 
plays of which this last remark could be written; and the reason 
for the correspondence in phrase and subject alluded to above, is 
either that, as amongst the theatrical critics, the subject has been 
discussed between them, and certain conclusions arrived at, or that, 
as chiefly happ2ns with pictures, the praise or blame is predeter- 
mined by the popularity of the artist, and the remarks which have 
been made upon his work in previous years. 

There is another direction in which it appears to the present 
writer art criticism is just now much mistaken, and that is in its 
extreme partiality for alien forms of art. I have written a good 
deal about what may be fairly called the new-Gallic school of paint- 
ing and their adherents in the Press, and I have neither space nor 
inclination to eater anew at any length into the discussion of this 
point. But it would be ridiculous to leave our present subject 
without some allusion to the effect which has been produced upon 
Eaglish painting, and especially landscape painting, by the intro- 
duction of foreign methods. This effect may be summed up very 
briefly: it has been practically to destroy our landscape art, the art 
that is of Constable, Gainsborough, Cox, and De Wint. I do not 
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mention Turner, because Turner stood alone, and had no followers, 
as he had no rivals. But the other men I have named were repre- 
sentative artists, and helped to found a school of landscape painting 
which remains to this day, notwithstanding several drawbacks, as 
the finest which the world has ever known. This art was, most 
unhappily, slighted by the Royal Academy, and for a time consider- 
ably neglected, owing to the pre-Raphaelite movement, and the 
wave of realistic study of nature, which Ruskin’s influence greatly 
strengthened, but which was in its origin probably the outcome of 
the modern scientific spirit. Not one nor all of these, however, 
would have succeeded in destroying the English painter’s concep- 
tion of nature, had it not been that the lack of proper instruction 
in the Royal Academy has sent, for the last forty years, the majority 
of our best young painters to study in France. In France they 
have, broadly speaking, learned their business; they have imbibed 
Gallic prejudices, and learnt to treat nature in the manner of French 
artists, and dwell upon the peculiarities which those artists have 
developed from the study of a country which is essentially different 
in colour, atmosphere, and significance from our pwn. And then, 
they have returned to England, and, settling at Newlyn, or else- 
where, have endeavoured to see England through French spectacles, 
and have produced such a queer, hybrid hotch-potch of the two 
countries, as never yet mortal man rejoiced in. All this, I am 
sorry to say, has been hailed with the utmost journalistic en- 
thusiasm. It was novel, it was foreign, it was enlightened ; it was, 
in fact, everything which a writer, properly disgusted with his 
country, and properly regardless of the traditions of his country’s 
art, would most admire. And I confess that absolute success seems 
at the present moment to have attended the propaganda. I walked 
through the Royal Academy with tolerable care twice last week, 
and though I saw, as I always do see, much that was fine and in- 
teresting, I hardly saw one single landscape painted in the old 
English manner. I did see one which had a reminiscence of that 
manner, and that was, curiously enough, done by a figure painter. 
And I think he must have executed it as a sort of practical protest 
against what the landscape men are doing. The subject was a 
reach of the Thames in “ November Sunshine”; the name of the 
artist was G. D. Leslie. 

Perhaps it will be said that we can well afford to let this species 
of art go, that we have seen its folly, that we have wisely improved 
it off the face of the earth. Well, if this be so, is it not somewhat 
Strange that there is not a single work of these old landscapists to 
be had nowadays without keen competition, and its accompani- 
sat of correspondingly high price? Is it not queer that these 
modern Anglo-Gallic scenes when they come up to Christie’s realize 
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now, in the height of their fashion, but a tithe of the price which 
the artist demanded for them, while their despised forerunners 
fetch ten times—ah! and occasionally a hundred times, what their 
painters obtained ? What do these things mean? They mean that 
a false and unnational style of art, though it may be vamped into 
apparent or temporary popularity by a partizan Press, and a 
bundle of unscrupulous picture merchants, has no real hold upon 
the better judgment of the nation, and that the instant the breath 
of advertisement is withdrawn, the bubble sinks to the earth and 
bursts. 

O farce of farces! for one nation to try and paint like another, 
when every instinct, inherited or acquired, every incident of its 
daily life, every detail of its country and its atmosphere are wholly 
different. And oh! worse than farce, for critics to glory in the 
supposed incompetence of their countrymen, and to recommend 
them to abandon their national feelings, forget their traditions, and 
become little boneless imitations of those with whom they have 
really no attinities of sympathy or method. Still more ridiculous is 
the effort to make our artists ashamed of choosing decent whole- 
some subjects, and sneering at them if they show a liking for the 
ordinary occurrences and emotions which form the staple of life, 
and which have always formed the subject matter of great art since 
the earliest times. And conversely the advocacy of foreign fan- 
tastic, or morbid subjects, is equally fallacious, and at the present 
time amongst a certain coterie of critics, pictorial, dramatic, and 
literary, equally common, but on this point I have dwelt elsewhere, 
and the subject is too wide an one to be introduced at the end of a 
paper. It is, however, permissible to say in passing, that we are 
justified by the experience of past ages in believing that it is the 
emotions, beliefs, and experiences of the many, rather than the 
fancies or fears ot the few, which form the groundwork of the best 
art, and, therefore, criticism should seek for and recommend 
the simple and the true, rather than the artificial and the un- 
natural, should prefer pleasant to dreary subjects, healthy to mor- 
bid ones, and in all ways advocate in picture, play, or story, the art 
which is nearest in expression to the character of our nation, and 
most helpful to our best ideals. 

This is not, properly understood, to narrow, but to widen 
and strengthen the domain of wsthetics, since it is to employ 
in them the same method and principles which are effective in 
active life. No one who has real work to do in the world, and real 
interests and duties, thinks it ignoble or narrow to ignore in his 
daily life, his conversation, and even, broadly speaking, in his 
thoughts, the subjecus which, as it were, overshadow life—the ap- 
parently insoluble enigmas of human existence. Crime, suffering, 
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poverty, prostitution, disease, and death are fit subjects for the con- 
sideration of the social reformer, the philosopher, or the student ; 
and from them men may learn many noble lessons; but the study 
of their physiology and psychology must be undertaken, if at all, 
seriously and strenuously, as a vocation, not as an amusement. No 
one would suggest that it was wise to select our friends and asso- 
ciates from the hospitals, the prisons, and the brothels. No one 
who could live amid clean and healthy surroundings, and occupy 
himself with ennobling and useful work, would willingly seek 
squalor and misery, and fill his thoughts and emotions with the 


sordid details of the most wretched and most degraded members 
of society. 
“Oh! Have you eyes, 
Could you on this high mountain leave to feed 
And baiten on this moor.” 


For to do this in our painting, our play-acting, and our reading is 
to do it in our life—in that best of our existence, our life of 
imagination and sympathy. The more we realize such pictured 
woe and evil, the more we enter into its minutize and extent, the 
more must we enfeeble our vitality, weaken our connection with 
the less picturesque, less terrible, and less exciting circumstance 
amongst which our real life is passed. Yet it is this last which 


most concerns us, with whose everyday toils, virtues, and 
frailties we have to deal. Most of all are our sympathies re- 
quired, as a great writer said, “ for the few in the forefront of 
the great multitude whose faces we know, whose hands we 
touch, for whom we have to make way in kindly courtesy.” 

These notes, most imperfectly touching the fringe of a great sub- 
ject, must for the present end here. They, readers will observe, 
deal only with the negative side of criticism as practised to-day, and 
endeavour to point out some of the deficiencies which render that 
criticism ineffective or injurious. In another paper I intend to 
speak of the positive side, and attempt to show what the true office 
of such writing should be, and what an enormous influence for good 
it might possess. In conclusion I have only to say that I have 
purposely omitted from this paper all mention of special critics or 
special newspapers. I fully recognize that in actuality, and perhaps 
in convincingness, my arguments and statements thereby lose con- 
siderably, but my wish has been not to produce telling instances in 
proof of my contentions, nor to bring discredit upon any journalist 
or journal. I want to raise the whole question. Is it not worth 
while to have criticism divorced from the temptations and limita- 
tions by which it is at present encompassed and perverted, and to 
raise it to the dignity of a true art, which men shall be ashamed to 
practise incompetently or unfairly ? 

HARRY QUILTER. 
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I po not profess to be judging particular persons in this article, nor 
to imply that any one class is worse than another. It is not for 
me nor for any human being to judge. To our own Master we 
stand or fall. Still we may help one another by frankly stating 
what seem to us serious flaws in current ideas of faith and practice. 
If I am wrong in what I say I shall be only too glad to be shown that 
I have made a mistake. I write as one who has for some time felt 
most strongly that, put it which way you like, the principles upon 
which many rich people seem to be living are curiously unlike the 
principles laid down by the Master whom they profess to serve. I 
write as one who feels sure he is to a large extent taking advantage 
of an established system of living which enables him to derive 
much more comfort from life than he deserves, and which it is very 
difficult to square with what appears to be the obvious meaning of 
the New Testament. But at any rate I feel disturbed and uncom- 
fortable about it, and that thought brings me to the first point in 
my article. 

I would put it to my rich Christian readers. Is there no case 
for enquiry? Ought you, who profess and call yourselves Chris- 
tians, to be quite satistied? Do you feel no qualms of conscience 
at all ? 

Meditate for a few moments on the following passages ot Holy 
Scripture ; as Mr. Copeland Bowie would say, “ Let the Bible speak 
for itself.” 

“Woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received your con- 
solation.” (Luke vi. 24.) 

“Go to now, ye rich, weep and howl for your miseries that are 
coming upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your garments 
are motheaten. Your gold and your silver are rusted; and their 
rust shall be for a testimony against you, and shall eat your flesh 
as fire. Ye have laid up your treasure in the last days. Behold, 
the hire of the labourers who mowed your fields, which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth out: and the cries of them that reaped 
have entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Ye have lived 
delicately on the earth, and taken your pleasure; ye have nour- 
ished your hearts in a day of slaughter.” (Jas. v. 1-6.) 
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“ How hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the 
Kingdom of God! It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
(Mark x. 24-25.) 

“Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not high- 
minded, nor have their hope set on the uncertainty of riches, but 
on God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy. (1 Tim. vi. 17.) 

Is there no cause for anxiety? Many rich people would, I fear 
answer “No.” They are perfectly content with themselves. 
Instead of rushing to the clergy and imploring them to explain 
these texts, instead of asking for a “ new casuistry” to teach them 
what to do and how to preserve their Christianity in the midst of 
inodern fashionable life, we find them on the whole eminently 
contented with their spiritual state, thinking that the only 
“ Missions” needed are those which are founded for the poor in 
East and South London or for the niggers in South Africa, 

Often and often when [ see our poor people kneeling in church 
day after day, getting up early for Communion, when I hear of acts 
of real self-denial done for each other, when I come across their 
patience and humility, I almost smile at the idea of the fashionable 
lady or the luxurious undergraduate sending a Christian Mission 
to them. Ought it not to be the other way round ? 

But, of course, rich people have such an odd notion of what a 
Mission is. There are two main ideas of the work of Missions in 
the minds of many rich people. Either they are very good political 
engines: they will “ civilize” the poor: they will put them under 
obligations to the rich not to break their windows in Pall Mall: 
they will teach them old-fashioned interpretations of the Cate- 
chism, about ordering themselves lowly and reverently, &c ; or 
they will provide the poor with what are called the “ consolations 
of religion,” 7.¢., they will soothe them with the thought of a future 
Heaven to make up for the discomfort of earth. One wonders how 
comfortable persons have the heart to think and talk in this grim 
way, but I can assure my readers I am not exaggerating. I have 
heard it hinted in conversation and speeches, I have received 
letters, anonymous and otherwise, expressing these sentiments. 

Now if this is the idea that such persons have of a Mission, it is 
not surprising that they consider that they have no need of one. 
Naturally the West End ladies need no civilization, nor do they 
require to be consoled with the anticipation of a future joy in 
Heaven. But surely this must all spring from a fundamental mis- 
conception of what Christianity is, for when we turn to the teaching 
of our Lord, we find Him apparently much more concerned about 
the rich than about the poor. Looking upon man with his Divine 
insight, He saw at once that it was the rich and not the poor who 
31* 
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would find it hard to enter the Kingdom of God. He had com- 
passion on them, He loved and pitied them, and laid down for 
them the principle which alone (if faithfully adhered to) could make 
life for them what God meant it to be. “To enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven ” and to have “ eternal life” must not be limited in their 
meaning to a future state after death. Rather our Lord promises 
in such expressions to enable men here and now to enter into a 
state where true life, “ the life which is life indeed ” (1 Tim. vi. 19, 
R.V.) becomes possible, a state in which, under the sway of God 
the King, men will be able by His grace to put forward all their 
best powers, and have the right to become the sons of God. Now, 
for rich people this will be always difficult, because there is so much 
in their condition and circumstances which is calculated to make 
them indolent and contented. 

But the really serious matter is that so many rich persons ignore 
the difficulty and are self-satisfied. It is not that they do not wish 
to enter the Kingdom of God, but that they are blind to the 
obstacles and deaf to the warnings which our Lord so unmistak- 
ably foresaw and enunciated. 

Partly owing to this blindness and contentedness we find our- 
selves in the nineteenth century with a social system built up to a 
large extent on principles seemingly in direct variance to our 
Lord’s doctrines, and, what is much worse, Christians quite content 
to have it so; not wretched at the thought but sublimely happy 
and quite honestly enjoying quiet consciences. 

But from time to time the thought of this comes home very 
solemnly to great prophets and preachers, and they speak out to 
us quite plainly. Two of the greatest prophets of this century 
have done so in no unmeasured terms. Dean Church and Dr. 
Pusey do not mince matters. The second sermon in “The Gifts 
of Civilization ” on Christ’s Words and Christian Society and the 
sermon by Dr. Pusey on Christianity without the Cross are bold 
and clear statements of the case against modern accommodations 
of the Gospel. It is true that Dean Church comes to the con- 
clusion that average modern society is not incompatible with the 
teaching of Christ, but he is nevertheless very severe in what he 
says. 

Every now and then some startling book is written, such as 
Modern Christianity, a Civilized Heathenism, which really does 
make people feel uncomfortable; but it passes off and things go on 
much as they did. I may say in passing that with all its faults 
and unfairness that book is most valuable and might well be 
meditated upon by Christians regularly every month. 

Yet in many ways it is not so easy for us nowadays to quiet our 
consciences as it used to be. Various things have come to pass 
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which have forced Christians to consider their conduct much more 
seriously in the light of their Master’s teaching. 

First there was the Tractarian movement. People (and I may add 
newspaper writers especially) show their extreme ignorance of the 
movement when they treat of it asa mere revival of Ritual and 
Ceremony. It is a well-known fact that none of the great leaders 
were Ritualists or had any wish to revive much of the ancient 
ceremonial. Ritualism in the strict sense is only a very small part 
of the result of the Oxford teaching of fifty years ago. It was 
essentially a doctrinal movement ; but none the less for that it has 
had a very great effect in raising the ideals of conduct among 
Christians. Those thoughtless persons who think Dogma opposed 
to practical life, who separate Creed and Character as if they were 
contrary the one to the other, will of course deny this state- 
ment. 

They will say that if Christian conduct has improved it is in spite 
of Tractarianism, not because of it. But I feel sure that it was the 
very definiteness and depth of the High Church dogmatic teach- 
ing which led men to look into their conduct. Take for example 
the ideal of clerical character. How immensely it has been elevated 
of late. But why? Chiefly, I verily believe, because of the high 
doctrine of Apostolical Succession which has been so largely 
accepted in the Church. It is only natural that when a man in- 
stead of believing himself to be a state official for the teaching of 
morality begins to understand that he derives his office straight 
from God in a supernatural way, that he lives among men as the 
representative of the Apostles, that he is entrusted with the dis- 
pensing of spiritual gifts among his fellow-men, that he is not a 
sort of State-paid Dr. Barnardo, but a God-sent ambassador from 
heaven ; it is when he realizes such facts as these that he is bound 
with humility and heart-searchings to look to his own character 
and conduct; he can no longer be content with a minimum of work, 
but he must toil for the souls of men as did S, Paul or S. Peter. 
The “quiet worldliness ” of which Dean Church speaks as character- 
istic of the clergy of the early part of this century has received its 
death-blow from the doctrine of Apostolical Succession. Here is 
the secret of the increase of hard-working clergy. This accounts 
for the pale-faced, earnest slaves of the people who rush hither 
and thither among the courts and alleys of East London. Dogma 
has done it. They believe, and therefore they act. 

And the same sort of thing has taken place with the laity. They 
have been assiduously taught for the last thirty or forty years that 
Religion is a very real affair; that God concerns Himself with men 
now in the nineteenth century as truly as in the first; that the Sac- 
raments are real things and not bare forms. This sort of teaching 
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has permeated all Christian bodies, and has raised very high the 
ideas of conduct. Hypocrisy is very difficult to keep up nowadays. 
It is found out. Antinomianism is rapidly disappearing. The farce 
is quickly hissed off the stage. Few people can be found to believe 
seriously for any length of time that they can be “saved” from 
hell,and yet live in sin at the same time by a sort of fictitious arrange- 
ment with the Almighty. Hence we find the old-fashioned forms 
of Dissent dying out and new ones coming in. The Salvation 
Army represents the last stage of the old style; they had the 
good fortune to have a most sincere saint for their foundress, who 
hated hypocrisy and showed it up on every possible occasion. It 
was impossible for Antinomianism to flourish under her. She 
taught real holiness and the possession of a living union with 
Christ. But without the Sacraments this cannot go on; hence 
since her death the Army has had to find other methods of keep- 
ing up its existence. It has become a social reforming agency, in 
which capacity it may last for a time. But the newest form of 
Dissent is “ Unsectarianism.” It finds its outlet chiefly in “ Plea- 
sant Sunday Afternoons,” which generally mean “Concerts with 
Christian Socialism thrown in.” The modern preacher must, before 
all things, be a social reformer, he must bring Religion into relation 
with the actual conditions of everyday life in society. 

All this goes to show that men pay more attention to conduct 
than they did. 

In the Church, too, this enquiry into conduct is by no means con- 
fined to the High Church. It is true that they are foremost in con-. 
necting Religion with morality. They are the most careful in pre- 
paring candidates for confirmation ; they “fence” the Holy Table 
from unworthy receivers and perpetually inculcate the necessity of 
a virtuous life by their teaching about self-examination and confes- 
sion. But at the same time it would be most unfair not to recog- 
nize the strong, manly teaching about Christian conduct which has 
always proceeded from the Broad Church masters, and the earnest 
seeking after a new life of holiness which is the avowed object of 
the Low Church in their visits to the penitent-form, or to what an 
eloquent Canon has called the “conversational.” 

Thus it is becoming more and more difficult for people to “ pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians,” and yet not to “serve God 
truly all the days of their life.” 

The Press, too, though often not from any sincere love of truth, 
is perpetually “nagging” at Christians, calling upon them to do 
the Christian thing, to act up to their religion, &c. It is also one 
of the features, and, perhaps, the most satisfactory feature, of what 
may be called the Progressive movements of the day, that they 
are avowedly Christian. Nearly all the “Labour Leaders” are 
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professedly religious, and claim to be doing their work of agita- 
tion on purely religious grounds. Nothing is so common at a 
Socialist meeting as to hear such a sentence as “In a Christian 
country this ought not to be,” or something like that. So, too, the 
cheap sneer at the Socialists that they do not believe in the Ten 
Commandments falls quite flat if indulged in outside the circle of 
the ignorant upper classes. 

This religiousness of the Socialists is having a great effect on the 
Church. Of course they are not orthodox; they do not care two- 
pence halfpenny for the dogmas of religion, more is the pity. If 
they did, the force of their religion would be irresistible and the 
revolution would be accomplished. But the effect is good upon 
the orthodox. The Church is being aroused. Churchmen are 
beginning to feel ashamed that they are not in the fore-front of 
the Social movement. They feel uneasy when they hear Socialists 
preaching Christian doctrine of equality and brotherhood in their 
blunt, unorthodox way. They feel that they ought to be preach- 
ing it themselves, but they feel somehow that it might be difticult 
to square it with their present manner of living. So they generally 
content themselves with discovering the weak points in Socialist 
schemes and picking holes. This is a very easy game to play, but 
it will not suffice as an answer to Socialist clamours, least of all is 
it the answer which a Christian should dare to give. 

But instead of succumbing under the force of Socialist argument 
it would be far better if Christians came out boldly, having faith in 
their own religion as the true answer to social questions. They 
should thank God for having sent the Socialists to warn them and 
put them on their mettle; and then they should go confidently 
out and claim the social movement as their own. Tom Mann said 
to me the other day that he would like to capture the Church for 
the Labour Movement. I would prefer capturing the Labour 
Movement for the Church. Christians should enter into the 
midst of the industrial conflict, believing that the Son of Man 
must be the answer to all human problems. They should say 
publicly, with the humble audacity of faith, “We hold the key; 
we are the true Progressives, and why? Because we possess 
the one thing that makes progress possible, supernatural power to 
take away sin and change man’s evil nature; we can remove, by 
the Grace of God, that which really blocks the way of advance.” 

But Christians will never be able to exercise any real influence 
in the world, and in particular on the modern Socialistic reformers, 
unless they themselves are practising what they preach. It will 
be no good for Christians to boast of holding the key and being 
the true believers in “ brotherhood,” “ equality,” &c., if they behave 
to each other and to the world in the scandalously unbrotherly 
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way in which many of them do now. Where is the evidence of 
greater brotherliness among Christians than others? Think of all 
the “ patronizing” of the poor; think of the supercilious treatment 
of those fellow-Christians who are not so “well born,” who are “not 
quite gentlemen or ladies,” who are “not asked anywhere,” who 
are “nobodies.” Think of the inconsiderateness displayed towards 
servants, or the rampant “sweating” of governesses. Again, do we 
find orthodox Christians foremost in trying to bring about better 
conditions of labour? Are they the first to listen to the cry of the 
distressed and the sweated, and to seek a remedy? It is quite 
true that among rich Christians there has been a great desire to 
help the poor of late years, and the revival of Church work in the 
poor parts of London alone is certainly a glorious witness to the 
earnestness of that desire. But beneath the glamour of sensational 
accounts of Church work, there is much to make us ashamed. For 
example, how very few in number are the rich people who do any 
philanthropic work. If you take the subscription list of a fashion- 
able West-end church you will find, I think, that a very small 
number give decently large subscriptions. Where are the 75 per 
cent. of rich people who give practically nothing at all to good 
works ? 

Then, again, have we at all learnt yet that almsgiving is not 
enough ? In fact, a great deal of money given in “charity” so 
called might very much more usefully be thrown into the sea. 
Nor, again, will Missions and Settlements do all that is wanted. 
There is always a little of the “ patronizing” spirit unconsciously 
at work among them, and working-men will no longer allow them- 
selves to be patronized. 

The truth is that “the rich” have not yet realized the enormous 
effect of the Education Act and the spread of cheap newspapers 
and books. Working people have been educated up to a pitch 
at which it is quite impossible, even if it were right, to patronize 
or treat them as an inferior race of beings. I say “even if it 
were right,” for of course for Christians it is absurdly wrong. In 
Christ the working-man is on a kind of equality with his master, 
and more is the shame for us that it has taken a secular Educa- 
tion Act of Parliament to let him find it out. In God’s sight all 
men are equal} there is no respect of persons with Him. Can 
any Christian controvert that statement? We do not mean, of 
course, by our plea for equality that all have equal talents, wits, 
&e; but we do mean that the opportunities for each man to 
develop the nature God has given him should be made as equal 
as possible in a Christian state of society. 

So, again, it is incumbent upon Christians to adopt a very 
much higher standard of life. That “accommodating” spirit must 
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be laid aside by which texts of the Bible, even the words of Him 
whom they profess to worship as God, are watered down in the 
most barefaced way. People imagine they have settled the whole 
matter satisfactorily by saying that the Bible must be taken in 
the spirit and not in the letter. This in most cases means ignor- 
ing it altogether. As if spiritual meant wrreual! Why, to take 
the words of our Lord spiritually is to take them most really, to 
get at their inner meaning, to gather from them the rich mes- 
sage which He wished to convey: but not, surely, to consider 
oneself franked from any practical effort to perform His com- 
mands! 

Putting aside the Sermon on the Mount, round which the 
“accommodating” process has been most rife and has perhaps been 
most successfully carried on, what are we to say of such texts 
as these: “Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that 
he hath, he cannot be my disciple” ; “ Whosoever will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me ” ? 

By all means take them in the spirit and not in the letter. To 
be hung on a literal cross would be comparatively easy. But of 
the spirit of these words there can be little doubt. It must mean 
that in every Christian life there must be something of the self- 
sacrifice, the hardship, the voluntary endurance of pain, the love, 
earnestness, and seriousness of the Cross of Jesus. 

“Our Lord certainly meant what He said,” says Dr. Pusey. 
“ Could you gravely say to one another that you were crucified to 
anything ?” 

What are we to say, again, to this? “When thou makest a 
dinner ora supper,call not . . . . thy rich neighbours 
but when thou makest a feast call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind” (Luke xiv. 12-13). Is such a requirement 
satistied by the annual Beanfeast or Sunday School Treat ? 

Now turn from such thoughts as these to a perusal of Lady 
Jeune’s Lesser Questions. Read her “qualifications for fame,” viz. : 
to have a good cook, to be a smartly-dressed woman, to spend a 
fortune on flowers and decorations at magnificent entertainments, 
and to be the last favoured guest of Royalty. 

She also tells us that luxury, ease, and comfort are our 
modern ideals; we have become very rich, and we have a large 
leisured class whose only occupation is amusement. Men and 
women who live for pleasure, and have no sense of the obligations 
of life, are becoming the parents of young England, and the ex- 
ample of their lives is before their children, who are expected to 
carry on the traditions of which our race is proud. 

Again, with regard to the young ladies, we are told that respect 
for parents, habits of self-denial, and the modest reserve which 
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used to be the characteristic of the “English miss,” have dis- 
appeared. 

The daughters of the aristocracy marry for money. Money is 
the idol of the day; without it life is ugly, hard, wearisome ; the 
best passport into the highest society in England is unlimited 
wealth; the inclination of the “smartest set” is towards the gratifi- 
cation of every whim of the moment; the tone of conversation, 
the stories told in the presence of ladies, and the want of 
deference to them in the behaviour of men, are very significant 
changes. So speaks Lady Jeune of those whom I suppose she 
knows. 

Or turn from the idle rich to the busy rich, and the scene is 
almost as dismal from the Christian point of view. Read the New 
Testament side by side with Mr. John Carter’s articles on Commer- 
cial Morality, and Mr. Spencer’s Morals of Trade. Do these 
sound like descriptions of the followers of One Who had not where 
to lay His head, and Who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
His mouth? Yet the “smartest set” go to church, and the busi- 
ness men are often churchwardens. 

Sometimes you hear people say they would much rather not be 
rich. Why then do they not give up their wealth? It is true, I 
think, to say that not a single really rich man in the Anglican 
Church has of late years given up his wealth for Christ. There is 
only one recognized Brotherhood in the Church of England, the 
Society of S. John the Evangelist, Cowley, and I do not think that 
many rich men have joined it. 

It is true that there has been a talk of reviving Brotherhoods, 
but not so much as an outlet for self-sacrificing zeal as a con- 
venient system for doing Church work “on the cheap” in view of 
the attack of Disestablishment. 

Even small acts of self-denial are not as common as they ought 
to be among Christian rich people. Take for example the behaviour 
of West-enders in Lent. I suppose it is then that the spirit 
of Christian self-sacrifice would show itself most of all. I know 
that there are many pious persons to whom Lent is a very real 
time of penitence, but to the bulk of an ordinary fashionable 
congregation it means very little. It means perhaps listening to 
a special course of sermons by some flashy preacher, and discuss- 
ing them afterwards at tea: it means possibly giving up balls, a few 
parties, and sweetmeats at tea-time. 

Consider from a monetary point of view what it would mean if 
all the fashionable Christians were to give up dinner-parties in 
Lent and give the money that would have been spent on them to 
the poor. It would keep half the poor parishes in London for a 
considerable time. At one dinner-party alone, last season, the 
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flowers cost £130! Yet there are Christian churches crying out 
for less than that to pay a curate for a year’s work, and God’s altar 
on Easter Day is very often decked for about a hundredth part of 
that money. The incongruity of this sort of thing never seems to 
strike rich Christians. I should have thought that their sense of 
humour alone would have worked a revolution before now. 

What has been written might perhaps suggest a rejoinder from 
the rich to the effect that it is no good trying, and that they may 
as well definitely throw over religion and go on without it: that 
the present state of society is incompatible with any serious 
attempt to live as Christ told men to live. 

In view of such a possibility it may be well to lay down the 
following propositions for consideration. 

Firstly, if we believe that God is really the “ Preserver of all man- 
kind”; if our Lord’s promise to be with us to the end of the age is 
being kept; if the Holy Spirit has been in the Church for nineteen 
centuries, guiding her into all truth, it is next to impossible to 
believe that the whole system of Christian society or Christian 
civilization is wrong. There may be, and certainly is, a great deal 
that is wrong in it, but to say that it is utterly and completely 
wrong is surely practically to deny that God has kept His word. 
Instead, then, of proposing a complete subversion of the whole 
system at once, or even gradually, in the name of Christ, I should 
say that the right thing for Christians to do is to separate the 
wrong from the right, and especially to be much more strict 
in their own manner of life, to draw together more and so to 
exhibit to the world the example of united Christian living ; to 
find out what is good and righteous in modern political pro- 
posals and to support them heart and soul. There is surely much 
more good in Socialism than rich people will allow, and they 
should calmly and quietly consider it in the light of Christianity. 
Wherever there is good, a Christian should be found on its side. 

Secondly, in their efforts to adopt a more strictly Christian mode 
of living special attention should be paid to such matters as the 
acquisition of wealth. Christians should feel more deeply their 
responsibility for the way in which they make their money. At 
present very few rich people look at all seriously into the moral 
questions involved in the acquisition of wealth. How many 
brewers’ wives, sons, and daughters (not to mention the brewer him- 
self) have ever earnestly considered the methods and results of the 
liquor traffic as at present carried on in this country? How many 
consider themselves in any way answerable to God for the awful 
curse of drunkenness in our country? Does the thought ever 
trouble them when they say their prayers and make their self- 
examination? The same questions might be asked of any ordinary 
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shareholder in a brewery or distillery. Do people who make their 
money by any of the trades which provide food or clothing for 
their brothers and sisters ever consider the question of adultera- 
tion from a purely Christian point of view? Do they think of it 
as they hear the Ten Commandments (especially the sixth) read at 
the Holy Communion ? 

Do rich employers of labour, landlords, &c.,if they are professing 
Christians, seriously regard wages, hours, or rent, from a religious 
standpoint as well as a commercial one? Do they not generally 
scoff at such an idea, and take refuge in the old formula that “the 
laws of political economy are the laws of God ”?—a formula, I may 
remark, which Professor Marshall repudiates and practically accuses 
the rich of having invented for their own selfish purposes. Do the 
rich ever consider that even if these laws were divine they could 
not by any Christian be allowed to overrule the Decalogue ? 

Thirdly, the Christian rich must make more distinct acts of 
sacrifice. The cross must show itself. The High Church rich who 
cross themselves in Church with great precision about every five 
minutes and the Low Church who speak with fervency about 
clinging to the Cross must show in their ordinary everyday con- 
duct that such actions and words have a real meaning. It is 
surely a mistake to suppose that a “cross” means only a mis- 
fortune to be borne. This idea leads people who are in good 
health and spirits with plenty of money, to think that they 
have no cross to take up. When a person is taken ill or has a 
family bereavement he is told (perhaps by the clergyman) that 
God has given him a cross to bear. But there is another side 
to the meaning of the cross. Our Lord in taking up His Cross 
went forth conquering and to conquer. He went as a King up 
the Hill of Calvary to fight out a great battle against sin and 
selfishness : there is an element of triumphant exultation in the 
march to Calvary (so well expressed in the music of M. Gounod’s 
Redemption and in the majestic words of the Vexilla Regis). 
Christians, then, who would enter into “the fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings” should in some way combine the two ideas of the 
necessity of suffering and the active desire to boldly go out and 
fight against what is wrong in the world. The ideas are by no 
means incongruous. No real stand has ever been made against 
evil, whether social or individual, except by those willing to suffer 
and die, or, to use a familiar expression, by those who “take pains.” 
Our Lord took pains: He took the very extremest agony, He 
“resisted unto blood,” and by that means obtained victory. 

So Christians must follow Him. They must not think that 
because they are not persecuted in these days, and no material 
cross, nor stake, nor gridiron is provided for the sacrifice, that 
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therefore no sacrifice is needed. In these days the sacrifice takes 
the form of patient study, weary waiting, contentedness to be 
misunderstood by an impatient world, enduring misinterpretation 
of motives or voluntary surrender of money, comfort, privilege, or 
reputation. But somewhere the marks of the cross must be seen. 

Who can say that the Socialists, for example, with their modern 
demand for a larger share in the profits of labour and capital, with 
their demand, that is, for a sacrifice on the part of the rich, are not 
instruments in Gods hands to bring home the lesson of the cross 
to a heedless Church of rich, professing Christians? It is no 
answer to this to say that Socialists are wicked people and 
“brigands.” It was by means of wicked people and brigands that 
Christ was put on the Cross. It may be that the Church, which 
is His Body, is being led again along the Way of Sorrow. But she 
must go willingly, as He did. 

Fourthly, I would suggest that social and political problems 
must be approached from the religious point of view. Rich 
people must not any longer leave God out of their politics and 
their trade. Of course, it is a very convenient gospel to separate 
them. It is much easier not to have our Lord in the House of 
Commons or the Stock Exchange; but the easiest path is not 
always the right one. It has become even harder because we have 
lived so long on the opposite principle. It is no good denying it. 
Read any speech delivered in Parliament, and you will see how 
terribly afraid the ordinary M.P. is of appealing to a moral motive 
for any particular course he is urging. Still less will he ever 
appeal to a Christian motive, though we still call ourselves a 
Christian country, and pretend to say our prayers before a debate. 
It is just the same in business; it cannot be said with gravity that 
we seek the Kingdom of God first and His righteousness in our 
trade concerns. 

Such being the state of things, it is of no use to make a 
wild rush into religion. This has never been the Christian way. 
S. Paul, for example, does not seem to have organized a crusade 
against slavery. On the other hand, to sit still and do nothing 
is criminal. First of all, we must make up our minds to try. 
We must get into the habit of looking at each question, as it 
comes up for discussion, from the Christian point of view. We 
must not be afraid in conversation to talk politics in a 
Christian way. Fancy Isaiah or Jeremiah discussing Jewish 
politics with the king without mentioning God! Yet we claim to 
be followers of God, who has actually come down into the world, 
and taken Human Nature itself to redeem and sanctify it. How 
terribly afraid we are of acting as if we really believed the Creed 
which we say daily were true. 
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We must get broader views of what the “Church” is. At 
present the defence of the Church to a large number of persons 
means little else than protecting the parsons’ incomes. The true 
defence of the Church to a Churchman ought surely to be the 
protection of all baptized people from injustice. Hence, instead of 
seeing the “Church Party” in the House of Commons banding 
themselves together merely to fight Disestablishment, we should 
see them well to the front in all social reform ; determined, for 
example, to protect the baptized tailoresses of East London or 
Shettield against those most unsatisfactory “inheritors of the 
Kingdom of Heaven” who have fallen into the deadly sin of 
“sweating”; or effectually remonstrating with their fellow Chris- 
tians who can, apparently with an easy conscience, combine the 
practice of building churches with the iniquities of the modern 
Liquor Traffic. 

We must put aside that silly notion that the clergy are going “out- 
side their province” if they take an interest in politics. Of course, 
if no moral questions were involved in politics it might be urged 
that it is not more the primary duty of a parson to concern himself 
with them than with golf or lawn-tennis. But there are moral 
questions involved. In fact, in these Socialistic days—and thanks 
largely to the religious spirit of the new democracy—politics are 
bristling with moral questions. Now where moral questions are in- 
volved there Christ’s priests, to whom He has given the power of 
binding and loosing, must be to the front. It may be a mistake for 
parsons to hang on to any particular Party. There is much to be 
said against the Primrose League parson and the member of the 
Liberal Churchmen’s Union. 

But this objection really lies against all political Christian laymen 
as wellas clergy. No layman ought to be bound irrevocably to a 
party. His conscience should always come first. It ought not to 
be inconceivable for Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone, as Christian 
communicants, to become Liberal and Conservative respectively, if 
conscience demanded it of them. 

Fifthly, the children must be brought up with new 
ideas. From a purely earthly point of view, if “the rich” want 
to take their part in the national life much longer they must 
get new ideas into their heads, and the inoculation must take 
place early in life. It is in our schoolrooms and in our public 
schools that the revolution must be effected. The eyes of the 
parents must be opened to discern the signs of the time, and even 
if they do not propose to change their own ideas they must not 
thwart the rising generation. Fortunately for us in this matter 
we have only got to bring the children up as practical Christians 
and the thing is done. Let the Bible and Prayer Book be simply 
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and truthfully taught, and the coming generation will be ready 
for the advancing rush of “new ideas” For all these “new 
ideas” are after all only new to the nineteenth century aristocrat. 
The Apostles knew all about them in the first century, and they 
wrote them down in a Book, some parts of which it is extremely 
inconvenient for some people nowadays to read. And our good 
Bishops at the time of the Reformation, who drew up our Prayer 
Book, have embodied them in the beautiful words of the Church 
Catechism, which, like Scripture, the devil has misquoted for his 
own purposes. What a change could be wrought if the grand 
ideas of the dignity of labour, the equality of all men, the need of 
justice between man and man, and the responsibility of those in 
lawful authority which are only a few of the splendid contents of 
the Catechism could be instilled into the hearts of our young 
rich boys and girls—if instead of only cramming our Confirmation 
candidates with dogma (very important as that is as the basis of 
all right action) we also taught them that to be a Communicant 
involves being a brother to your fellow-man in deed as well as in 
word, that selfishness and love of money are deadly sins in God’s 
sight. 

Rich people are curiously obtuse that they cannot see which 
way things are tending. I do not expect them to like Socialistic 
ideas at first, because, like everyone else, they are deeply imbued 
with the unchristian idea that a man’s happiness consists in the 
things which he possesses ; and at first sight it is only the con- 
fiscatory side of Socialism which appears. But that, whether we 
like it or not, we are becoming Socialistic, I am surprised that 
“the rich” do not understand. Moreover, if they would look at it 
all more calmly and with their Bibles in their hands, they would, 
I feel sure, find much to thank God for. In the first place it 
might be so much worse. There might be bombs and blood. 
They are altogether absent from our English Labour Movement 
except when a Liberal Government shoots down strikers. 

Secondly, on nearer acquaintance, it will be found that Socialism, 
using it in its broadest sense, is simply pregnant with Christian 
ideas. I mean by that that it does seem like the prelude of a new 
birth of Christianity in our midst; it does seem as if God were, 
through these prophets, calling back the Church to the feet of Her 
Master. 

Lastly, I feel bound to appeal to the rich Christians, who may 
chance to read this article, to consider very seriously if in addition 
to this general call to the stricter following out of His teaching, 
our Lord is not also in particular cases calling some of them to 
what is technically called the Life of “ Religion.” Are they quite 
sure that here and there among their happy families of bright 
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boys and sweet-tempered, fresh-faced girls there are none to whom 
the Lord is saying in a special sense “ Follow Me”? Is there no one 
among the upper classes to whom Christ is deliberately saying, 
“ Sell all thou hast and give to the poor”? Let the rich remember 
that our Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods are open to receive such ; 
let the parents beware of thwarting any indication of a desire on 
the part of their children to embrace such a life, for to do so 
may be to resist the Holy Spirit of God. 

And in all these matters let us evince more faith and hope. 
Let us believe that though with men these things seem impossible, 
yet with God all things are possible ; that He who has told us to 
do a thing ever gives us the power to realize that which He has 
ordered, that in a real sense we can still each one of us echo the 


words of the great Apostle, “I can do all things through Christ 
who strengthens me.” 


JAMES ADDERLEY. 


THE PROTECTIONIST REVIVAL. 


Ir is only the fanatical disciple of Cobden who can now pretend 
to ignore the fact that, for good or for evil, Protection isin t] c2’r. 
Contempt has given way to amazement, amazement to annoyance 
and alarm. Mr. Bright’s description of Protectionists as “ fools only 
fit for a lunatic asylum,” as “dogs who had returned to their 
vomit” is typical of the attitude maintained, till lately, by the 
Free Trader. Mr. Giffen, an unrivalled professor of statistical 
legerdemain, has asserted that only ignorance can prevent the 
fair traders from being “ laughed out of court,” and Mr. Gladstone, 
with characteristic dogmatism, has defined Protection as “ barbar- 
ism.” But the former has seen a Protectionist revival coincident 
with the spread of education, and the latter has discovered that 
Protection is the creed of that “civilized world” to the verdict of 
which he himself has triumphantly appealed. 

With greater wisdom and foresight, the late Professor Fawcett, 
although himself an ardent and convinced Free Trader, warned his 
friends so far back as 1877 of “a fresh vitality in the doctrines of 
Protection,” which had “ surprised no less than disappointed ” the 
supporters of their common cause. Frankly admitting “ the firm 
hold which Protectionist doctrines have obtained in many coun- 
tries,” he gave thein this excellent advice :-— 

‘Tt is unfortunate that in discussing the subjeet, English Free Traders frequently 
adopt a tone which is not caleulated to convince those who differ from them, When 
Protectionists are spoken of as if they were either solely prompted by a desire to 
sacrifice the welfare of the community in order to promote their own selfish ends, 
or when they are derided as the victims of economic fallacies so transparent that 
they ought not to mislead a child, it should be remembered that it is not many 
years since the great majority of the English people were ardent Protectionists, 
and the fallacies for which we now feel so inuch contempt were unhesitatingly 
aecepted by many of the most eminent of our countrymen.” * 


Instead, however, of laying to heart this wise advice, the disci- 
ples of Cobden continued to deride, whenever they condescended 
to notice, a movement that was spreading on all sides and threat- 
ening to undermine their supremacy. In this policy the Press, for 
the most part, has steadfastly upheld them, refusing admission at 
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times to evidence against them, and indulging at others in cheap 
sneers at the folly of questioning their views. Whether that policy 
has met with success may be judged from Mr. Gladstone’s dolor- 
ous confession, last year, to M. Léon Say that the prospects of Free 
Trade were never darker throughout the world, and that England 
was now left “almost a solitary witness to what was once regarded 
as an established economic truth.” Even the Cobden Club was 
cautiously informed by its chairman that he detected “ tendencies 
which may develop into movements” opposed to the principles 
they held. One is reminded of the Chinese statesman who, after 
the capture of Ping-yang was known all over the world, replied to 
an enquiry as to its fate that the forces of his master might be 
unable to defend it many days longer. 

The rapid growth of Protectionist principles can be proved from 
the lips of their opponents. A writer who lately came forward to 
confute, not only Protection, but every view that might clash with 
the sacred doctrine, has confessed that it is absolutely “surprising 
to note the marked change which has of recent years come over a 
large portion of educated public opinion with regard to the old 
controversy of Protection against Free Trade.” His witness to 
that revival of which I speak deserves to be given in his own 
words :— 

‘* It used to be confidently assumed that in this country at all events the falla- 

cies underlying Protection had been permanently exposed, and that they were 
thoroughly understood by the whole nation. . . . Now, however, all this has 
been largely altered, and in a considerable portion of the Press, and also in the 
utterances of no sinall minority of our public men, a policy of Protection is being 
mivocated with increasing frequency.” * 
When even a champion of Cobden’s principles is forced to admit 
as much as this, one is prepared to believe the evidence of an 
observer in the eastern counties, who states that he has found, in 
his daily travels, a majority of “more than two-thirds, indiscrimi- 
nately of class,” who favour a return to Protection ; of another who 
in Scotland, “ wherever he goes, finds master and men clamorous 
for Protection”; or again of the candidate for East Northampton- 
shire, a notoriously Radical constituency, who has declared that, 
throughout the Division, he found the questions asked him were : 
“Can agriculture be saved from ruin ?” and, “ Are foreign goods 
and foreign workmen to displace English trade ?” 

The causes of this widespread reaction may perhaps be thus 
summarized. First, the utter and avowed collapse of Cobden’s 
confident predictions that other nations would and must follow us 
in the adoption of Free Trade, to say nothing for the moment of 
his wild dreams of the general millennium in prospect. When it 
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was discovered that, so far from being doomed, Protection in- 
creased in foreign countries and raised a wall against our products, 
not only did the growing pinch begin to be felt in practice, but one 
of the postulates it was seen, on which Cobden’s arguments rested, 
had been disproved by fact. The free exchange on which his 
reasoning was based was evidently not to be. In the second place, 
it was gradually perceived that while our own adoption of his 
principles had failed to achieve much that he had promised, the 
obstinate and increasing adherence of other countries to Pro- 
tection had by no means involved the ruin to be expected from 
a system based on “fallacies.” It is essential to remember that 
Free Trade is a system based on paper reasoning, and depending 
for its justification on the accuracy and soundness of that reasoning. 
The country accepted it on the assurance that its advocates’ pre- 
dictions rested on economic laws. When it was found that the 
result in practice by no means always corresponded with theories 
demonstrated on paper, it was inevitable that our faith should 
suffer a rude shock, and that the “laws” and “axioms” from which 
there was no appeal should begin to be called in question by a 
practical people. The perfection of the reasoning—on paper—was 
destined to prove its weakness, for if a single “axiom” collapsed 
when actually put to the test, the worthlessness of all such reason- 
ing followed as a matter of course. One might indeed go so far as 
to say that the most salient distinction between Protectionists and 
Free Traders has been that the latter rely on theory, and the former 
on practical experience. The insistence of the Free Trader on 
“laws” which it is folly to question has driven the Protectionist to 
speak in no uncertain tones. For my part, I think Mr. Williamson 
is right in his remarkable treatise on British Industries and Forevgn 
Competition,* when he boldly arraigns our Free Trade as “a system 
which, when brought to the test of facts, as they are seen in the 
daily practical work of commerce, has been shown to be but a 
systein of exploded fallacies.” 

Apart from these two causes, the non-fulfilment of Cobden’s 
assurances, and the breakdown of paper theories, styled “laws,” in 
practice, we have that remarkable trend of modern democratic 
legislation, which, whatever disguise it may assume, is radically 
and essentially opposed to.Cobden’s teaching. Efforts, of course, 
have been made to show, by special pleading, that factory legis- 
lation, if they could but have seen it, was not inconsistent with 
the principles held by Cobden and Bright. The plain man will 
continue to observe that the principle of interference with freedom 
of contract was denounced by the latter when it threatened the 
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British Industries and Foreign Competition, by A. Williamson, 1891. I shall 
have oecasion to refer frequently to this incisive work. 
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profits of mill-owners, and only welcomed when its application was 
directed against Irish landlords. It would be mere waste of time 
to trace, at this time of day, the decadence of “ laissez faire.” On 
it I pronounce no opinion: I merely note the fact. Stranded high 
and dry, economists of the old school may here and there hug the 
belief that their faith still holds the field. I have been, for instance, 
lately thus rebuked by The Spectator :— 

«* Let each man make the best of himself and the best of his money. That is 
the way the country understands Cobdenism, and in spite of Mr. Round, it will, 
we believe, continue to understand it after this sensible fashion.” 

It is obviously useless to argue with those who believe that 
“laissez fuire” still reigns supreme. Irish land and English 
labour stare them in the face in vain. We have high authority 
for the statement that their faith is banished to “ Jupiter and 
Saturn,” from which it does not seem to be likely at present to 
return. It was frankly recognized by Professor Fawcett that it 
was not “possible, consistently with the principles of industrial 
freedom, to justify any interference with the importation of 
labour,” and that when “involving purely economic consider- 
ations” such interference was directly opposed to “the very 
essence of Free Trade,” the principle of buying in the cheapest 
market.* Yet at the last Trades’ Union Congress, Mr. Inskip, the 
Treasurer, carried by nearly two to one his resolution demanding 
the exclusion of cheap foreign labour, and even used the fatal 
word when he urged on his hearers, that “the time had arrived 
when something must be done to protect British workmen against 
people who came from abroad and undersold them in the labour 
market.” No one who is in touch with the working classes can 
question that this policy is enthusiastically supported. But this 
is only one development of the underlying principle, that growing 
reaction against Cobden’s doctrine that we should always buy in 
the cheapest market, a doctrine of which “the sweating system” 
is the logical and direct result. The ardent social reformer of to- 
day will tell you that “ the demon of cheapness,’—that is, the idol 
of Cobden—lies at the root of the mischief. And all his efforts to 
avert it are so much Protection in disguise. Where is such a 
movement as this to stop? Speaking on Mr. Inskip’s resolution, 
Mr. Kennedy, a Glasgow delegate, very sensibly observed that “ it 
was unreasonable to complain against foreign labour, when not a 
word of complaint was made against foreign manufactures.” A 
resolution was submitted last year to the London Trades’ Council 
calling on the Government to prohibit the importation of certain 
cheap goods from Germany to “the ruin of British workmen.” 
Here again I merely note the signs of that flowing tide, which the 


* Free Trade and Protection, p. 15, 
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Free Traders, like the courtiers of Canute, awkwardly endeavour 
to ignore. Asking a Radical friend of my own, who stood for a 
Constituency in the East of London, why working men voted for 
the Conservative Party, I received for reply, “ Because they think 
you may do something to keep out foreign goods.” 

But though these three converging tendencies have all been 
bringing into disrepute the teaching of Cobden and his school, it 
needed some great object lesson, some national calamity beyond 
dispute to drive home suddenly the moral, and to force the question 
to the front. The apathy with which the nation at large has 
watched its greatest industry slowly bleeding to death was last 
May rudely disturbed by the Blue Book containing Mr. Pringle’s 
report on the actual condition of Essex. Still more effectual in 
challenging attention was his famous map of that distressed county, 
with its black blotches bringing home even to the most incredulous 
the widespread misery and ruin. 

Mr. Pringle showed there were in this home county, once famous 
for its splendid crops, nearly thirty thousand acres that had sunk 
back into the wilderness from which they had been reclaimed 
by the labours and expenditure of generations. If Protection is 
“barbarism,” what is this? 

As the Essex Members pointed out in the debate they forced 


upon the Government, the land was going out of cultivation by 
square miles at a time, and, in the words of the Member for 
Colchester, “ a large proportion of every class was on the verge of 
ruin.” The representative of South East Essex pointed out that 


“the low price of wheat which had ruined Essex had not even benefited the 
agricultural labourer, who had to pay 43d. for his loaf, when he ought to get it for 
2d. . . . Landlords had been driven out of the county, farmers had lost all 
their capital, and agricultural labourers, ata time when work ought to be plentiful, 
were in idleness and want, and were applying for out relief.” 

“Men,” said the Senior Member for the county, “had been in- 
volved in struggles which had driven some to suicide.” Mr. 
Pringle and the Members for the county were at one in warning 
the Government that the matter was urgent, that this misery and 
ruin was increasing day by day. Their appeals fell on deaf ears 
of men removed from pecuniary cares, dwelling apart in that 
official world 

** Where never creeps a cloud or moves a wind 


Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 

Their sacred everlasting calm.” 
Alone, with cumbrous wit, Sir William Harcourt marvelled that 
“a distressed and ruined people should preserve rabbits.” I was 
subsequently informed by a Radical Member, with that superior 
smile which distinguishes the philosophic Radical, that the 
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condition of Essex was “greatly exaggerated.” The luxury of his 
own surroundings added point to the remark. And yet our 
predictions have proved true. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, had to admit towards the 
close of the year that he had lately found, on visiting Essex, 
“ large quantities of land either gone out of cultivation, or reduced 
to a condition of the most extraordinay desolation. Probably,” he 
added, “ 50,000 or 60,000 acres or more were growing nothing but 
weeds ; the farmers had gone, the labourers had disappeared.” 
We read in a leaflet of the Cobden Club (No. 45) that its motto 
“embodies and represents the wider aspect of the Master’s teach- 
ing: ‘ Free Trade, Peace, Goodwill among nations.’” In that great 
scene of desolation we see the “ Peace” it has brought us: “ Solitu- 
dinem faciunt ; pacem appellant.” 

It may suit the Free Traders to shift their ground now, and 
argue that the benefits of the policy they uphold outweigh all 
this calamity. But they well know that Cobden’s policy was 
commended to the nation by his earnest assurance that no such 
calamity could happen. Mr. Fawcett (of whom, I repeat, I speak 
with the utmost respect) gave (1877) as an example of the need- 
less fears aroused by Cobden’s policy that Sir James Graham, 
though believed to possess ‘“‘ great practical sagacity, and much 
shrewd common sense,” had warned a Manchester deputation in 
1840 that among the results of that policy “the land would go out 
of cultivation.” And now we are learning that, after all, Sir James 
Graham was perfectly right: the “shrewd common sense” of such 
men as brave old Sir John Tyrell and those other Essex squires 
whom Cobden ridiculed and hated, has proved sounder than 
the shoddy arguments of the man who hoodwinked the British 
nation. Denying that repeal of the Corn Laws “ could throw an 
acre of land out of cultivation,” he assured the farmers there was 
“not an interest in this country that would receive so much 
benefit from the Repeal of the Corn Laws as the farmer tenant 
interest.” 

Foreign competition, which has ruined our farmers, exactly as 
they were warned by the Protectionists, was by him dismissed as 
an absurdity. He claimed to have “ proved”—he “ proved” every- 
thing—that to prophesy “the farmers would be ruined” was “the 
language of grandmamma.” And now we learn from the Radical 
Member for the Maldon Division of Essex, “it is absolutely true 
that a large proportion of the tenant farmers of Essex have been 
ruined.” What that ruin means must be seen to be fully under- 
stood :— 


‘Another homestead, no doubt a comfortable one in days gone by, when 
English wheat was not undersold by grain from Canada or the Black Sea. 
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Here the roof of the farmhouse is falling in, the barns look as if they had stood 


a slege, so perforated are they with holes, the gates and fences have been ere- 
mated long ago.” * 


The deserted farm tumbling to ruin is a sight familiar enough 

now in this great agricultural county. 
* Avainst the wooded hills it stands, 
Ghost of a dead home, staring through 
Its broken lights on wasted lands, 
Where old-time harvests grew.” 

Cobden’s biographer, Mr. John Morley, who is equally qualified, 
by ignorance of agriculture, to teach agriculturists their business, 
has seen in vision the plains of Essex “waving with golden 
grain.” From which we may learn that even in a philosophic 
Radical, there may yet linger the memory of the Christmas panto- 
mimes of his youth. We have to thank his hero for the fact that 
where such crops might now be “ waving,” 

“vast territories of twitch and noxious plants, showing by the furrows that 
they were once under cultivation, stretch on cither side. When we 
survey the panorama from the roof of the Crown Inn, there is seareely a sign 
of life to be seen, either by means of workers in the fields, cattle in the pas- 
tures, or smoke from the chimneys.” + 

Go down and gaze on that glorious result of wheat at a pound a 
quarter, and ask for no monument to Richard Cobden ; “ si monu- 
mentum queris curcumspice.” 

Now this wrecking of British agriculture—for Essex is but lead- 
ing the way in the downfall that has been going on all over the 
Kingdom—has not only forced to the front the results of Cobden’s 
teaching, but has mercilessly exposed its errors in two ways at 
once. So far as agriculture itself is concerned, its fatal results are 
now indisputable. It may suit the disciples of the Master to say 
that this is of small account, but such was not Cobden’s view. He 
staked, as it were, his reputation on the confident assurance that 
Free Trade could but benefit agriculture, and bitterly denounced 
those who foretold the contrary. His attitude was precisely the 
same as Mr. Gladstone’s towards those who held that Home Rule 
must inevitably lead to separation : the denial of such a possibility 
was an integral part of his case. His followers, so long as it was 
possible, adopted the same line; they never maintained that the 
downfall of agriculture would be a matter of indifference to the 
nation; on the contrary, they dwelt on the fact that agriculture 
continued to prosper. In 1877 Professor Fawcett could point to 
the fact that on no single occasion, “since the abolition of the Corn 
Laws,” has the general condition of agriculture been such as to call 


* Special Report to Daily Telegraph. 
t Daily Telegraph, ut supra. 
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for a parliamentary enquiry,” that “agricultural prices had, on the 
average, been maintained in spite of foreign importations,” and 
that a fall of rents had been, and was “likely to be, counteracted.” 
Two years later Mr. Gladstone could prove, like Cobden, to his 
own satisfaction, that the profits of agriculture must be increased 
by the system of Free Trade, appealing in confirmation to the fact 
that “the price of wheat has been much the same as it had been 
before the abolition of the Corn Laws” (a confession which knocks 
the bottom out of Cobden’s case ! *),“ while that of almost every 
other agricultural commodity has been largely increased.” + The 
unfortunate farmers of Essex were told last summer that they 
ought to have foreseen the fall in prices “ fifteen years before.” It 
was exactly “fifteen years before” that Mr. Gladstone bad, as 
above, shown agriculturists the folly of supposing that Free Trade 
would lower prices ! 

This then was the first result of the crash of British agriculture: 
it showed that where foreign competition had come into full play, 
the effect was as disastrous to farmers as Protectionists had said it 
would be. Hitherto the Free Traders had persistently evaded the 
question whether a tax would be a greater calamity than the land 
going out of cultivation; for they laughed the idea of its doing so 
to scorn. This they can now do no longer. The second result has 
been to discredit those paper “laws” of “certain economists who,” 
as Mr. Blaine has well said, “think the world of commerce and 
manufactures can be unerringly directed by a theory evolved in a 
closet without sufficient data, and applied to an inexact science.” 
Take, for instance, this paper demonstration advanced as unanswer- 
able by Cobden (1846) :— 

**You all know, the country knows, that there never was a more monstrous 
delusion than to suppose that that which goes to increase the trade of the country 

ean possibly tend to diminish the value of land. . . . If you see 
any process going on by which our commerce and our numbers are increased, it is 
impossible to suppose that it can have the effect of diminishing the value of the 
article that is in your hands.” 

Here is a typical example of a Free Trade “ truth,” one of those 
self-evident propositions for questioning which, as Mr. Giffen would 
say, we deserve to be “laughed out of court.” And yet while trade 
and population have increased, sometimes “by leaps and bounds,” 
the value of land has been tumbling down to a third, to a quarter, 
to nothing at all, nay, to less than nothing; for, as was stated by 
a practical man at the recent Agricultural Congress, it often sells 
for less than the value of the buildings erected upon it. To the 


* «The Bread Tax . . . . isa tax at the lowest estimate of 40 per cent. 
above the price we should pay if there was a Free Trade in corn.” (Speech in the 
House, 25th August, 1841.) 

+ Speech at West Calder, November 27th, 1879. 
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paper economist such a phenomenon seemed “impossible to sup- 
pose”; it was a “monstrous delusion,” only worthy of an ignorant 
Protectionist ; and now it has come to pass. 

Let us take another Free Trade argument, one which lies so 
essentially at the root of the whole matter, that it may fairly be 
described as a fundamental fallacy. I would indeed style it “the” 
fundamental fallacy, did not such a phrase imply that it stood 
alone. It is here quoted from the sixth edition of that orthodox 
handbook to Political Economy, which has probably the widest in- 
fluence of any, as being that which is usually recommended as the 
best introduction to the subject :— * 

** What the Protectionist forgets is that if the protection were withdrawn and 

the unproductive trade, in consequence, ceased to exist, the capital and labour 
engaged in it would not remain idle. They would seek other employment, in which 
the wealth produced would be a sufficient recompense without the aid of protec- 
tion. . . . Thus there is no loss, but @ transfer of capital and labour from a 
comparatively unremunerative employment to one in which they would work with 
greatly increased efficiency. In such a case the total production of wealth is in- 
creased, and the national capital consequently augmented.” 
This proposition is fundamental, but it is something more. It is 
exquisitely typical of that paper reasoning, which, as I have else- 
where expressed it, “ has about as much to do with the real facts 
of life as had the speculations of medieval school-men to do with 
the advancement of knowledge.” If the economist could spare a 
moment from laying down “laws” that no one must question, he 
might condescend to explain to merely human intelligence how 
the countless millions of capital employed in agriculture are to be 
“ transferred ” to other industries. 

In the days when honesty had not yet been exchanged for 
“ progressive” democracy, the then Lord Stanley was able to 
say :— 


**There is no investment in the world in which a landlord can so safely, so use- 
fully, or so profitably, invest his capital as in the improvement of his own farm, 
by money sunk in draining on the security of the land which belongs to himself ;” 
and he showed what was being done in this direction by landlords. 
Cobden at once insolently attacked him—wmerely like a modern 
Radical, because he happened to be a landlord—and attacked his 
description of these improvements as “a gratuitous piece of im- 
pertinence,” and as “gross humbug.” + We will take then not 
such a case as that of the Holkham Estate, on which a million 
sterling is said to have been spent by the present owner and his 
predecessor, but that of a property acquired by a man after Cob- 
den’s heart, a townsman, who came into the country to teach 
farmers their business. Mr. Alderman Mechi purchased in 1840, 


* Political Economy for Beginners, by M. G. Fawcett. 
+ See Mr, Williamson's British Industries and Foreign Competition, pp. 107-8. 
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the Tiptree Hall Farm, Essex, for £3,250, and expended £6,900 on 
drainage and other improvements intended to increase its pro- 
ductiveness. This capital was expended in that spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise which would work a farm like a factory, in 
accordance with Cobden’s ideal. Now here is a challenge to his 
tohlowers; let them meet it if they can. Will Mr. Gladstone, or 
any other of the foremost apologists of his creed, tell us how the 
crpital invested by such expenditure in agriculture is to “seek 
other employment,” how it is to be “transferred” from the land, 
when agriculture fails, into the remunerative (and mythical) in- 
dustry (hypothetically) eager to employ it? If they cannot do this, 
will they explain how there is “no loss,” and how “the national 
capital is augmented” by the loss of some hundreds of millions ? 

And yet this assumption so transparently absurd, this theory 
which, like a bubble, collapses at the first prick, is one of those 
“laws” on which Free Traders base their arguments, and which, 
they postulate, must always operate in the absence of Protectionist 
legislation. Capital and labour must always “flow” from unre- 
munerative industry into that which can employ them at a profit, 
as surely as water finds its own level. It is, no doubt, a “law” 
that water finds its own level, but a “law” that every lock on a 
river sets at naught. And, in exactly the same way, capital when 
it is invested in agriculture cannot “flow” out of it, but must, if 
agriculture be abandoned, be simply lost; while labour also does 
not “flow” of itself to where it is wanted, if that spot is from tive 
to ten thousand miles away; nor, indeed, even at home, can it 
“ tlow” from industry to industry without much suffering, or with- 
out the loss of acquired skill, and the “waste” of fresh training. 
From the Olympian heights of the Senate, Lord Farrer might urge 
that gentlemen’s gardeners, discharged on account of the new 
death duties, need only turn to building ironclads ; the gardeners 
themselves may view the prospect with less complacency. 

So far as concerns the “flow” of capital, the Free Traders’ 
glaring fallacy is advanced as confidently as ever. Nor is it only 
in the case of agriculture, though that is the most obvious case, 
that this fundamental assumption breaks down in practice. In an 
article written to expose once more “the fallacies underlying 
Protection,” we are given “a concrete case” to illustrate the 
Free Trade theory. On our buying glass, we learn, cheaply in 
Germany, 


“the labour and capital thrown out of employment in the glass, industry will 
be diverted (sic) into the manufacture of machinery. 


‘*The extra impulse given to the glass trade in Germany -_ tend to attract 
(sic) labour and capital from . . . the growing of wheat.” 


Macmillan’s, December, 1504, pp. 149. 
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If the writer believes that the maker of glass-ware can adapt his 
plant to the manufacture of machinery, he may really believe that 
the grower of wheat can take to growing glass. But the capital 
cannot be “diverted”: the Protectionist can be—and is. 

And now, having exposed this underlying fallacy, I carry the 
war into the enemy’s country by charging them with wholesale 
“waste.” That Protection involves “ waste” is the favourite charge 
of its opponents. I have been accused by The Spectator of failing 
to grasp the truth that Cobden’s root idea was to “ prevent waste.” 
Let us take, as the simplest case, that of agriculture. The whole 
of the capital spent on bringing land into cultivation and on agri- 
cultural improvements (owners’ or occupiers’), is as much “ wasted ” 
when that land is allowed to go out of cultivation as if it had been 
thrown into the sea. If changes in a future impossible to forecast 
should make it desirable to bring that land into cultivation again, 
the work would have to be done all over again, at a cost, it has 
been said, of £17, but at least from £10 to £15 an acre, ‘This re- 
presents the amount “ wasted” on every acre now derelict. But 
apart from the comparatively small area actually abandoned in 
despair, we have to consider the reduced condition of agricultural 
land from what it was in the good times. Mr. Williamson quotes 
the verdict of an expert who stated in 1887 “that to restore the 
land to the good heart in which it was in 1880 would require an 
outlay of £300,000,000.”* Twice that period has now elapsed, and 
an even more colossal sum must represent the “ waste” due to the 
decay of agriculture, under Cobden’s beneficent doctrines. At 
manufactures I will only glance, but the same principle is there at 
work. The capitalist is told by the Free Traders to rush from 
industry to industry—from glass, as we have seen, to machinery— 
taking up each in turn, when England can, for the moment, most 
cheaply produce it. If this ideal could only be attained, “ waste ” 
would be prevented—by covering the land with the wrecks of 
abandoned factories—while the country, driven from industry to 
industry, tossed, as Dante said of Florence, like a fever-stricken 
patient on his couch. 

But I pass to the next practical fallacy, namely, that the capital 
employed in a decaying or ruined industry—even if it could be 
withdrawn, which it cannot—can and should always seek that 
“more useful and remunerative ” employment which awaits it in 
other industries. What are these industries? It was, no doubt, 
Cobden’s ideal that England should employ her capital and her 
labour in supplying the world with Manchester goods; and he 
would have pointed to the cotton trade as that in which we were 
supreme. But now we hear of its waning profits steadily becoming 


* British Industries and Foreign Competition, p. 178. 
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sheer loss; of machinery depreciating, and not replaced; of the 
“ cheap loaf” failing utterly to secure its prosperity in the teeth of 
the growing competition from the East. Where, then, is that 
English industry always assumed by the Free Trader to offer 
remunerative employment to unlimited capital? If it exists, 
practical men have hitherto failed to discover it. But this is only 
the logical result of yet another absurdity of “Free Trade,’ its 
resolve to consider the consumer only, and wholly to ignore the 
producer. Its argument that we must and ought to abandon 
every industry in which another country (if only for a time) can 
produce more cheaply than ourselves, knows absolutely no limita- 
tion. It would obviously justify, nay, enjoin, the abandonment 
by this country of most, indeed, of all, its industries under such 
circumstances, and leave Englishmen with no means of purchasing 
even the cheapest importations from abroad. Thus it plainly 
demonstrates its own inherent absurdity. 

And as with capital, so with labour. Instead of the agricultural 
labourer finding elsewhere the “ remunerative ” employment so con- 
veniently postulated, he is notoriously driven to overcrowd the 
labour market in the towns, and to increase the ever-swelling ranks 
of the unemployed. Keenly conscious that this is so, the labour 
leaders are ever dwelling on the need of arresting this inflow, 
though they strive in their blindness to do so by assailing the 
landed interest. Here is a picture drawn, not by some prejudiced 
Protectionist, but by a labour agitator, of the labourers who seek 
that “other employment,” that “sufficient recompense,” assumed 
by the orthodox economist to be only waiting for their advent :— 

“The Land Question was not a question of politics alone. Within the last 

twenty years'200,000 labourers of their own class had left the villages and gone into 
various towns. And how were they off there? Why, worse than ever. In 
London there were 94,000 labourers herding together, bereft of every comfort, and 
living in squalor and destitution like so many beasts.” * 
Highly coloured though it be, such a picture is at lest significant as 
to what the Labour Party thinks of the Free Traders’ absurd 
assumption that remunerative employment is always ready for men, 
in unlimited numbers, trained to farm work, and only able, when 
they leave it, to offer unskilled labour. The necessity of keeping 
our land in cultivation is thus a question of much more importance 
for the labourer, and for the nation at large, than it is even for the 
landowner. The latter can lay down his land to grass, but the 
labourer, if he does so, must be driven off it, and the rapid growth 
of urban at the cost of rural population will further impair, 
admittedly, the strength and vitality of the people. 


* Speech at Great Holland, Essex, by Mr. Blake (Ipswich), General Treasurer 
Labour Federation, to its local branch, July 23rd, 1894. 
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Here as elsewhere the fatal flaw in the Free Trade system is that 
its theories, perfect on paper, break down helplessly in practice, 
In its latest vindication the chief point on which stress is laid is the 
law “that in each country (individually) any prolonged drain of 
gold must tend . . . . . to lower prices.”* Conversely, 
when there is a flow of gold into a country there is always a con- 
sequent “rise in prices.” ‘hese words were deliberately penned at 
the close of a year which had witnessed in England a persistent, 
phenomenal, overwhelming “ glut of gold,” accompanied not merely 
by low prices, but by a fall in the price of wheat unparalleled and 
utterly disastrous. One is sometimes tempted to ask whether 
the orthodox economist even condescends to recognize that facts 
exist. 

In the same article the stupid Protectionist is shown to be 
chiefly misled by obstinately ignoring the famous doctrine thus 
expressed by Mongredien :— 


‘Imports govern exports, Every pound’s worth of commodities purchased by 
us of the foreigner compels a purchase by him in return of a pound’s worth of 
English goods.” 


Thus we read that : 


«¢ Though few truths have been proved with more perfect clearness than that im- 
ports must be paid for by exports, it seems well nigh impossible to eradicate the 
old theory.” 


The writer has even to apologize for “further exposing ” our errors 
by alleging the perverse blindness which will not see this truth. It 
might be better if the Free Traders, before blaming the stupidity 
of their opponents for not perceiving so obvious a truth, would first 
agree among themselves what that truth is. But that is just what 
they havenot done. As Mr. Williamson clearly shows, two contra- 
dictory explanations are offered for “the growing excess of the 
imports over the exports.” One is the theory crudely expressed by 
Sir Louis Mallet,t as to foreign countries being “content to accept 
£50 worth of British goods in exchange for £90 of their own.” 
This, though accepted, as Mr. Williamson shows, by The Times as 
a decisive explanation, is—he has no difficulty in proving—absurd.+ 
The alternative explanation is that the balance represents the 
interest on foreign investments, payment for freights, &c. This 
also he calls in question, though he surely might have done so more 
effectually by insisting on the wide fluctuation in its amount. But, 
really, it is needless to discuss the explanations of Free Traders 
when Professor Fawcett, with his wonted candour, has given away 
the whole case. Discussing the possibility of a nation sending us 


* Macmillan’s, December, 1894, pp. 148-9. 
+ Reciprocity (Cobden Club publications). 
t British Industries, pp, 245-8, 
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“useful products” and receiving in return “ scarcely anything ex- 
cept money,” he wrote:— 

‘Such a result might no doubt be brought about if a protectionist policy were 
carried out with sufficient thoroughness and completeness. Suppose, for instance, 
that protective duties were increased in the United States ; the quantity of articles 
imported from England and other countries might be greatly diminished, whilst 
the demand of these countries for American produce would continue. If English 
harvests, for example, were deficient, and America had wheat to spare, this wheat 
would be gladly purchased by the English people. They would not deprive themselves 
of bread because America had increased her import duties.” * 

Here we have the truth “that imports must be paid for by ex- 
ports ””—which, according to the writer in Macmillan’s, has been 
proved with “ perfect clearness ”—denied by no benighted Protec- 
tionist, but by a leading and accomplished champion of Free Trade 
principles. He frankly admits that when we import wheat from 
the United States the Americans are no more obliged to purchase 
our goods in return than was Pharaoh to purchase Asian products 
when Jacob sent down his sons to buy corn in Egypt. 

Mr. Faweett’s hypothetical case has so far been exactly realized 
that the amount of our exports to the United States has been 
seriously affected by their Protection duties, while our demand for 
their wheat annually and steadily increases. The injury, indeed, 
to our trade has been greater than he thought possible; for the 
paper arguments beloved of the economist enabled him to prophesy 
“a compensating advantage,” the enforced reduction in the prices 
of production causing an increased demand, which would “ in- 
evitably lead to a considerable recovery in the price.”+ This pretty 
dream has not been realized, witness the linen trade in Ulster or 
the tin-plate industry in Wales. My point, however, is that the 
possibility of having to import necessary food, and not being able 
to export our goods in return, is, though ridiculed by Free Traders, 
frankly admitted by their own champion. With depression in the 
towns, with agricultural labourers driven by thousands out of their 
employment, we have only to add a collapse in the cotton trade, 
such as is now threatened, to bring matters to a crisis. When we 
come to importing wheat for myriads of starving men, unemployed 
because there are no markets for their products, orthodox econo- 
mics are likely to give way to common sense. If in those days Mr. 
Giffen contends that “so far from being alarmed at many of our 
industries contracting we have reason for congratulation” on “ the 
extension of our imports,”{ he will probably, to quote his own 
words, “be laughed” (ought we not to say “hooted ”) “out of 
court.” 

If the great Free Trade argument that the growing excess of 


* Free Trade and Protection, p. 91. 
+ Free Trade and Protection, pp. 94-5. 
t British Industries, p. 272. 
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imports over exports is no injury whatever to ourselves be sound, 
it must cover a collapse of the export trade of Lancashire as of 
any other. And the contemplation of such a possibility demon- 
strates once more the inherent absurdity of the whole contention. 

Leaving aside the risk run by England in her dependence on 
foreign wheat, it is rather on the danger, even in peace, of the 
wreck of agriculture that I dwell. Mr. Stead, writing as a cham- 
pion of Democracy, admits that “It is not the interest, nor will 
it ever be the policy, of this nation to allow our land to go out. 
of cultivation.” * It is not a question, as cunningly pretended, 
for landlords alone, not even for all those classes only which are 
dependent on the land directly or indirectly. It is a matter of 
nutional concern, and this is no time for trifling remedies. Every 
practical man admits that the people has brought this calamity 
on itself by demanding its food, at all risks, for less than cost 
price. “Low prices,” we are all agreed, have brought agriculture 
to ruin. If our land is not to go out of cultivation we must make 
it possible to grow wheat ata price that will repay the cost of 
production. Twist and wriggle as you may, that is the problem 
The question is not that of more or less profit, but of abandoning 
cultivation when it must spell loss. 

If Cobden’s policy has produced the mischief, it is only by 
reversing that policy that we can repair our mistake. Here I 
must glance at two objections. The first is that English agri- 
culture “attained the highest prosperity after the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws and under the full effects and operation of Free 
Trade.” + The explanation is obvious, surely, to the meanest cap- 
acity. Railway development and low freights have now brought 
us a vast increase of competition from abroad, have greatly 
widened the area from which food can be sent us, and have thus 
at last given full play to the policy forced on us by Cobden. 
The “natural protection” of expensive carriage always insisted 
on by him (and even by Professor Fawcett) has been brought to 
vanishing point, and the ruinous fall in prices has come at length. 
As to the general effect of Free Trade on our prosperity, I would 
most urgently invite attention to the words of its ardent, but 
perhaps its only fair and candid, champion. This is what he 


frankly wrote of the arguments still relied on by Mr. Gladstone,t 
Mr. Giffen, and their friends :— 


‘*We in England are much too prone to oversiate the results of Free Trade. 
Scarcely a week elapses without its being said, as if it were a triumphant rejoinder 
to all that is urged by the American, the Continental, or the Colonial Protec- 
tionist, ‘ English exports and imports have more than quadrupled since Protection 


* > 


review of Reviews, August 1894, p. 108. 
+ Mr. Chaplin’s Speech at the Farmers’ Club, 11th December, 1894. 
t ‘‘Free Trade or Protection,” North American Review, January 1890, p. 9, 
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was abolished ; the income of the country, as shown by the yield of the income 
tax, has more than doubled, wages have advanced, and population has increased,” 
But a moment’s consideration will show that other causes have been in operation 
besides Free Trade to promote this wonderful growth of prosperity, 

**Nothing seems to me more certain than that in diseussing the position of 

Protection at the present time, something more is required than perpetual appeals 
to the rapidity with which commerce has grown, and wealth has been aceumu- 
lated in England,” * 
As to the special improvement in Agriculture, experience has 
shown that what stimulates it is not low but high prices.t Under 
Protection, Mr. Williamson claims, our wheat production rose from 
fourteen million quarters in 1815 to twenty-two millions (Sir 
Robert Peel’s estimate) in 1842; under Free Trade it has now 
fallen to less than seven millions. And yet, as he observes, it 
cannot be alleged that wheat-growing ought to be abandoned 
because it is unsuited to our soil. For it produced, “ according to 
the Agricultural Returns for 1892, on the average of the three 
years 1889-91, 30°6 bushels to the acre, against 19°3 in Germany, 
183 in Canada, 16°9 in France, 16°8 in Hungary, 144 in Austria, 
and 12°77 in the United States.”{ Eloquent is the comment of 
these figures on the ‘charge that English farmers do not under- 
stand their business, or that the small holdings of France would 
make English land “ wave with golden grain.” 

The other, and the really weighty, objection is that Protection 
would be no use, because it would not secure the agriculturist a 
price that would remunerate his toil. For this is what the objec- 
tion implies, though the form it takes is some such assertion as 
that “ agricultural depression is as bad, and in some instances un- 
deniably worse ” in certain Protectionist countries abroad. When 
an argument thus expressed by Mr. Chaplin is also employed by 
extreme Radicals, it deserves careful consideration. Yet it ill 
becomes anti-Protectionists to resort to a plea directly opposed to 
their own favourite doctrine, namely, that “the inevitable effect ” 
of a protective duty “would be to raise the price of corn in 
England.”§ It is true that Mr. Williamson has ably contended 
that the Corn Laws did not raise, but actually kept down, the 
price of bread to the consumer, but this is an argument which the 
Free Trader cannot employ. As to the alleged distress in France, 
even with protective duties, what can be said to the figures given 
by the Journal Officiel, namely, that in 1892 the wheat area had 
inereased by nearly three million acres, and the production by 


* Faweett’s Free Trade and Protection, pp. 11-13. 

+ Mr. Cannan (JTistory of the Theories of Protection and Distribution in English 
Political Economy, 1893, pp. 148-150) has demonstrated the close connection be- 
tween high prices of wheat and improved cultivation. 

t British Industries, p. 168 

§ Faweett’s Free Trade and Protection, p. 97. 
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nine and a-half million quarters over 1891, while with us the area 
under wheat has decreased every year?* How is it possible, in the 
teeth of these figures, to persist that French wheat-growers have 
suffered equally with our own? Our agriculturists, with their 
high farming, could well afford to grow wheat for the price it 
obtains in France. The danger of over-production for the home 
market—which would mean unremunerative prices—is not to be 
feared here as it is abroad. 

But I leave this reasoning, and I come to the point. The real 
difficulty, if our land is to be saved from relapsing into barren 
waste, is not economic, it is social. The Radical Party in this 
country is resolved to “wreck” the owners of land, and as it can 
only achieve this end by wrecking agriculture itself, agriculture 
and those who depend upon it are doomed by them to ruin. This, 
as I have elsewhere said, is Cobden’s legacy of hate. It was he 
who compared our country gentlemen to the robber barons of the 
Rhine, he who spoke of them at Manchester as “ feudal Corn Law 
plunderers,” he who accused them of “ raising their rents from the 
eapital of their own deluded victims, the farmers.” There is a 
grim irony—now—in setting side-by-side the utterances of Cobden 
and those of Mr, Gladstone in 1843 :— 


CoBDEN (1843). 

‘*Oh! shame upon the order. I say 
shame upon the landlords and their 
order, The landlords will 
very soon be ashamed to hold up their 
heads and own themselves to be Eng- 
lish landowners and members of the 


Mr. GLADSTONE (1843). 

Mr. Gladstone spoke with indigna- 
tion ‘‘of the vulgar and violent ery 
that this was a question of rents, or 
a question caused by the cupidity of 
Jandlords. Surely that highly honour- 
able and generous class were entitled 


aristocracy in any enlightened and 
civilized country in Europe.” 


to be spared from such an imputation.” 


It is true, of course, that the arch-renegade has since himself 
embraced that “vulgar and violent cry,” and denounced Pro- 
tection as a “contrivance” meant to enrich “the pockets of the 
landlords.”+ Of more importance—or, perhaps one should say of 
more weight—is Professor Fawcett’s contention that 
‘‘there is one class, and one class only, that can derive advantage from a high 
level of prices being maintained through Protection, When the price of any 
article is increased through Protection, the pecuniary value of the land from which 
this article is procured is proportionately increased. If wheat, by protective 


duties, is made dearer, the owners of the land on which wheat is grown can let 
it at a higher rent,” { 


This passage must not be shirked; nor is there any reason why 
it should be. For to its fallacious reasoning there is a good and 


* From 2,668,226 acres in 1888 to 1,955,213 acres in 1893, a fall of nearly 30 per 
cent. (and how much more now ?).—See Williamson. 

+ Speech in Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, 28th Nov., 1885. 

} Free Trade and Protection, p. 92. 
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ample reply. Either it will pay to cultivate our arable land, or it 
will not. If it will, the owner of that land does not ask for Protec- 
tion. Examine closely Mr. Fawcett’s contention, and you will find 
that it only applies to protective duties when wheat can be grown 
at remunerative prices. To impose duties, under such circum- 
stances, might ultimately (not immediately) result only in “a higher 
(sic) rent.” But such a tax would be indefensible, and it is not 
proposed. Like all his school, Professor Fawcett fails to meet the 
question of what is to be done when wheat can only be grown here 
at a heavy loss, and when rent is reduced to less than nothing.* 
The fallacy underlying his remark is, it will be seen, the usual one 
that all land is the same. It has been so tersely exposed by Mr. 
Chaplin, and the point is of such extreme importance that one 
need not apologise for quoting his words. 

** Tt is a common fallacy that all the land in the country is the same in quality. 
That is a great mistake. Land in England may be divided into three classes : 
good, moderate, and bad; and so long as any land is cultivated at all, the best 
will, of course, always continue to pay rent. But much of the land is already gone 
out of cultivation, and additional reductions of rent simply mean that more and more 
of the moderate land will absolutely become worthless ; and how on earth that- 
state of things will remedy agricultural depression is a problem which I must 
leave to the economists who hold these views.” (Speech, 11th December, 1894.) 

The importance of this fact cannot be overstated. For from the 
political economist to the lowest bellower on a tub, Radicals, it 
will be found, invariably assume that rent is a uniform charge: 
upon the land, a uniform factor in the cost of production, and that 
by a uniform reduction of rent, the cost of producing wheat can be 
diminished, and the land kept in cultivation.t 

It cannot be insisted on too strongly that every general reduc- 
tion in rents from economic causes must automatically cause to 
be abandoned an equivalent proportion of agricultural land, and 
that therefore rents cannot full without throwing land out of 
cultivation. The Radical who clamours for the former process is, 
consequently, clamouring for the latter. 

If we further analyze the Radical cries, we find that besides the 
fallacious assumption above, there are two other ideas, confused 
but persistent, which lie at the root of the whole agitation. The: 
one is that all rent—that is, rent of agricultural land—is somehow 
or other an immoral extortion; the other is that the receivers of 
this rent are represented by “dukes,’t or at least the almost 
equally offensive “squires.” The two ideas are combined in the term 
of abuse “landlordism,” which means the offence of investing 

* i.e., When land cannot be let, even rent free. 

+ See Mr. G. W, Medley’s Cobden Club Leaflets 23 and 26, where the only 
remedy recognized for agricultural depression is that ‘‘farm rents must come 


down.” 
t Daily Chronicle, Leading Article, 8th August, 1894. 
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capital in the purchase of English land, aggravated by investing 
more capital, in dependence on the national good faith, in improv- 
ing the land you have purchased. 

Economists may continue to squabble among themselves as to 
the true definition of “rent,” but when land is bringing to its 
owner a return insufficient even to pay interest on the capital 
expended on buildings and improvements, it is obvious that on 
the sum originally invested in purchasing the estate he is receiv- 
ing nothing at all. He is being punished for undertaking the 
proverbial good work of making two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before.* That is his offence. The Radical asserts that in 
“ diverting the flow of economic rent from the pockets of landlords 
to the coffers of the community . . . . we are simply carry- 
ing out the hitherto neglected side of Cobden’s teachings” (sic).+ 
If this was Cobden’s teaching, it certainly was not his practice. 
“His too cheerful vision,” writes Mr. Morley in his Life, “dis- 
covered a measureless demand for houses, shops, and factories, as 
soon as the Corn Laws should be repealed.” He therefore made 
large speculative purchases of land in Manchester, in the belief 
that without his having to spend a penny on improvements, there 
would flow into his pockets (not into “the coffers of the commu- 
nity”) a large unearned increment. When his absurd visions were 
dispelled by the facts of the case, he thought “that a few men, who 
could afford to wait for a return on their money, might be induced 
to buy the building land from him at a certain valuation, which 
should include some of that prospective value which he insisted 
on seeing in it!”{ This is the man whose teaching is appealed to 
for robbing the owners of land not of unearned increment, not 
even of that “economic rent” which is vanishing, if it has not 
already vanished, but of the returns on that capital which, not 
foreseeing Radical brigandage, they spent, with general approval, 
on improving their estates. 

The other favourite misrepresentation is that so far as rent is 
concerned, its disappearance falls only on “the landed classes.”§ 
Even an educated Free Trade champion can write that, 

‘*though here and there a country squire might grumble at the new state of 
things, and at the misfortunes it was supposed (!) to have brought on the farming, 


or, to speak more correctly, on the landed interests, these views were based mainly 
on a mixture of ignorance and self-interest.” || 


* See statistics of relative production in England, supra. 

t+ Daily Chronicle, ut supra. 

+ Morley’s Life of Cobden, ii., 285-6. 

§‘* The being, end, aim, religion of the landed classes was . . . . ‘rent, 
rent, rent.’ It was their religion then, it is their religion now ; but they could 
extract their enormous rents from the people then, tixey cannot now,” &c., &c. 
(Daily Chronicle, ut supra). 

! Maemillan’s, December 1894, p. 145. 
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One cannot wonder that the writer of such words was ashamed to 
sign his name. I shall now illustrate by a test case some of the 
interests dependent on land, that is, on its actual rent alone, 
without counting the interests dependent on its cultivation. It 
will form, I hope, a sufficient comment on the passages quoted 
above. One would hope that they sprang from honest ignorance: 
but to the ignorance even of a Free Trader, Providence has placed 
a limit. The man who restricts to “dukes” and “squires” the 
effects of agricultural ruin, is, and knows that he is, splendide 
mendax. 

Turning to Essex as the county admittedly most distressed, we 
learn from the Return of Owners of Land (1873) that the three 
great London Hospitals of Guy’s, Bartholomew’s, and St. Thomas’s 
had a rental from Essex land of over £18,000 a year. It is already 
some years since the first of these announced it must restrict its 
beneficent work, unless an enormous sum were subscribed to re- 
place its loss of income. The Colleges of Oxford owned between 
them over 6,500 acres, and the University 700; the Colleges of Cam- 
bridge over 5,000. Of Schools, Charterhouse alone possessed some 
5,500 acres, and Christ’s Hospital nearly 2,000. Under “ Trustees 
of Schools,” further, we find thirty entries, representing a rental 
of £3,000 a year. The financial embarrassments of Oxford and 
Cambridge have become extremely serious as the depression 
increases ;* but its effects are not limited to the two great Universi- 
ties. Other Colleges were “rent receivers” to the tune of some 
£3,000 a year. That Cathedral Corporations and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners unfortunately owned between them nearly 5,000 
acres is a fact which is not likely to trouble the Radical mind, but 
the fact that, in fourteen cases, trustees of a chapel are owners of 
land might perhaps come home. At last year’s annual meeting 
of a Nonconformist body in Essex, a report was read which would 
enlighten those who shout that only grasping squires have suffered 
by the ruin of the land. As an instance of the various charities 
affected, the Naval Knights of Windsor owned over 1,100 acres; 
but they, it must be frankly owned, are, as gentlemen, ferw nature. 
There are, however, no fewer than 116 entries under trustees or 
feoffees of charities, and how widespread is the suffering caused 
by a diminution of their income it would not be easy to estimate. 
To these we must add the trustees of almshouses, who were 
guilty of receiving rents to the amount of £1,200 a year. In the 
almost diabolical malignity of his hatred, the agitator would 


* In his paper un “‘ The Colleges of Oxford and Agricultural Depression ” (read 
before the Statistical Society, 15th January, 1895), Mr. Price held it ‘‘within the 


facts to regard the depression as responsible for a loss of upwards of £60,000 of 
prospective inco:ne in 1893,” 
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sacrifice all these, if only he could ruin a “squire,” or better still a 
“duke.” One is reminded of a fearful story of the Albigensian 
crusade, when the soldiers asked how they should distinguish the 
heretic from the orthodox believer. “Slay them all,” a monk 
replied, “God will know his own.” 

The tenure of Essex land by such bodies as those I have named 
may remind us that it was always deemed the most stable of in- 
vestments, and that those who purchased it were, on this consider- 
ation, satisfied with a small return. This is the answer to those 
who urge that land has only suffered like many other industries. 
In the first place, land has suffered more; and in the second, it 
cannot set periods of large profits (as in the coal and iron indus- 
tries) against its present ruin. The return from land could never 
be high, but it was at least believed to be steady. The same sup- 
posed stability of value is responsible for the number of widows 
and orphans dependent on the rent of land. “Mortgagee” has 
always been a name of ominous sound ; but those who have prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subject know how many a slender 
income is derived from a mortgage on land—land which is now 
often reduced to half the value of the original mortgage or less. 
If we ask the struggling yeoman farmers who have been, or are 
now being, driven from the acres purchased by hard industry, we 
may form a better conception of what “landlordism ” means. 

I end as I began, by claiming that Protection is a growing force, 
and that ridicule, abuse, and paper arguments have alike failed to 
check it. It is only justice to Mr. Giffen and his friends to say 
that if half our population should find itself without employment, 
factories closed, and fields a wilderness, they would still be equal 
to proving—on paper—that our prosperity was greater than ever. 
But it is because our people are beginning to discover for them- 
selves that all the most conclusive arguments in the world will 
not save them from the practical results of hostile tarifis and 
foreign competition, that in the words of Mr. Stead, “it would 
not surprise us if there were some very startling reversions to 
ancient Conservative usages.” * Cobden, the “crank” with one 
idea, “l’économiste entété et & vues étroites, l’esprit fantastique 
passant brusquement de la boutique 4 l’utopie, de la fabrique & la 
chimére,” ¢t has bequeathed to his disciples an insanity of hatred, 
and a type,— 

*‘cet aplomb imperturbable, cette adoration de soi-méme, cette impatience de 


toute contradiction, ce mépris du passé, ce dédain de l’expérience, de l’histoire 


et de ses enseignements qui accompagnent l’expression hautaine et cassante de 


ses opinions.” ¢ 


* Review of Reviews, August, 1894. 
t Van der Weyer’s Cobden, Roi des Belges. 
~ Lbid. 
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The picture is as true to life now as it was in 1862. But the 
tide of popularity has ebbed, and the Cobden Club is stranded. 

It seems probable, at the present moment, that the movement 
for Imperial Federation must force the question to the front. 
Mr. Gladstone, at least, is under no illusion as to what that move- 
ment means. When asked to adjudicate on proposals for a scheme 
of Imperial Federation, he expressed his fear of “any concession 
to the principle of Protection.” The offer of the Ottawa Confer- 
ence undoubtedly involves such concession, and yet Lord Jersey, 
in noteworthy words, has warned us of the danger of rejecting it. 
Mr. Rhodes has, even more recently, informed us that he must, in 
the teeth of our Free Traders, insist on Parliament giving him 
power “to keep out imported goods which were not British ” ;* 
and Mr. Williamson has printed, as an appendix to his book, the 
remarkable statements of Colonial statesmen as to the necessity 
of basing Imperial Federation on commercial union, and has 
quoted a startling admission from America as to the boundless 
possibilities of such a scheme for the British Empire. For the 
Colonies Cobden and his school manifested no love. It is but 
fitting that the Colonies, in their turn, should show us the only 
path to an Empire united by “such bonds,” in Miss Shaw’s elo- 
quent words, “as friction cannot wear, nor convulsion snap.” 


J. H. Rowunp. 


* Speech at Cannon Street Hotel, 18th January, 1895. 
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Question.* 
Wuat are the present evils 
which it is alleged that the 
adoption of Bimetallism by in- 
ternational agreement would re- 
move ? 
I gather that they are sup- 
posed to be— 
1. Low prices. 
2. Fluctuation in prices. 
3. Abnormal competition 
from silver-using countries. 


Question. 

1. Wuy sHouLp Low PricEs 
TAKEN ALONE BE AN EvIL? 

Let it be granted there has 
been an appreciation of gold and 
a consequent depreciation of all 
other prices as measured in gold. 

It is evident that the cause 
must have affected all prices a- 
like, and in the same proportion. 

Why should this be injurious 
to any trade or individual ? 

The greatest transactions of 
commerce are in the nature of 
barter, and the price in gold is 
only the convenient intermedi- 
ary in the exchange. A wants 


Answer. 

It is for Bimetallists to say 
what evils Bimetallism would 
remove. But as regards the 
supposed evils, Monometallists 
allege that if and so far as they 
exist, and if and so far as they 
are evils, they are not due to 
currency causes; that Bimetal- 
lism, if adopted, would not re- 
move them; and that it would 
give rise to much greater evils. 


Answer. 
Low Prices TAKEN 

ARE NoT AN EvIL. 
1. When not accompanied by 
a proportionate fall in the price 
of services and of labour they 
are a benefit to the bulk of the 
community, and increase real 
wages. But Monometallists dis- 
tinguish between low prices due 
to improvements in production, 
in transport, and in exchange, 
and low prices due to scarcity of 
the standard metal. Withregard 
to the former they deny alto- 
gether that low prices are an 
evil. Such low prices are due 


ALONE 


* The questions in this catechism are a repetition of those addressed in the May 
National Review to Mr. Leonard Courtney, who replied to them from the Bimetal- 
list point of view. Lord Farrer and Mr. Bertram Currie, it need hardly be said, 


reply from the Monometallist position.—Editor N.R. 
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to exchange two quarters of 
wheat for one suit of clothes 
belonging to B. To do this he 
sells his wheat for £2, and with 
this £2 buys the clothes. 

If gold appreciates 100 per 
cent., A will sell his wheat for 
only £1, and the price of wheat 
will be said to have fallen 50 
per cent. 

But at the same time £1 will 
buy the suit which has also 
fallen in price 50 per cent., and 
accordingly A still gets his suit 
of clothes in exchange for his 
two quarters of wheat, while B 
still gets the same amount of 
wheat for his clothes. 

The intrinsic value of wheat 
and clothes has not varied. They 
are still in the same relation to 
each other and to everything 
else, except the term which, for 
convenience’ sake, is adopted as 
the medium in the transaction. 

Reckoned in pounds, both A 
and B have lost half their 
wealth, but they really have 
each the same amount of ex- 
changeable possessions, which 
continue to have the same rela- 
tive value. 

It appears, then, that, provided 
all useful and desirable posses- 
sions vary at the same time, and 
in the same proportion in rela- 
tion to gold, the appreciation or 
depreciation of gold—or, in 
other words, high or low prices— 
make no difference to the real 
wealth of the nation and of its 
individual members. 
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to the skill and labour of man 
who, with the same amount of 
human effort, increases the ~bun- 
dance of useful products. With 
regard to low prices arising from 
scarcity of the standard metal, 
Monometallists agree with Mr. 
Courtney that such low prices 
would be an evil, though they 
may not be able to agree with 
him in thinking a depreciating 
standard metal better than 
an appreciating standard metal. 
But they deny in toto that the 
recent fall in gold prices is due 
to a scarcity of the standard 
metal. They rely on the fact 
that gold accumulates; that the 
accumulated production of the 
last fifty years has been enor- 
mous, and that the demands 
upon the stock of gold caused 
by recent currency changes are, 
in comparison, trifling. They 
also rely on the fact that gold, 
though still our standard of 
value, is now to a very small 
and ever decreasing extent our 
medium of exchange; that the 
chief modern medium of ex- 
change is credit, and that this 
extensive use of credit as the 
principal medium of exchange 
is all important, for two reasons : 
first, because it diminishes the 
demand for gold; and secondly, 
because credit in all its forms,and 
especially in the form of bank- 
ing credit, is the immediate con- 
stituent and regulator of prices. 

Monometallists say further, 


that improvements in produc- 
tion, in transport, and in ex- 
change, are amply sufficient to 
account for the recent fall in 
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Question. 

2. FLUCTUATIONS OF PRICES 
MAY BE AN INJURY TO CLASSES 
or INDIVIDUALS. 

(a.) If A sells his wheat to 
B for two pounds, and gold ap- 
preciates 100 per cent. before 
he wants his clothes, he will of 
course ultimately get two suits 
for his two quarters, instead of 
one; while B will get one 
pound for each suit, and will 
have to part with two (sic) suits 
as an equivalent for one quarter 
of wheat. 


prices without reference to cur- 
rency causes; they rely on the 
fact that all prices of goods have 
not fallen, and that the prices 
of different goods have fallen 
differently and in proportion as 
the above-mentioned agencies 
have been effective. Finally they 
say that the gold price of labour 
and of services did not fall 
but on the contrary rose during 
the twenty years succeeding 
1873; whilst the real wages of 
labour have, in consequence of 
the fall in price of articles 
of consumption, risen largely. 
These facts are inconsistent with 
the notion that the fall in the 
price of certain articles is due to 
scarcity of gold. Further, the 
result has been beneficial to the 
mass of the community; it 
affords no ground for altering the 
standard of value. On the con- 
trary, to depreciate the gold 
standard for the purpose of 
raising prices would be a gratui- 
tous robbery of labour. 


Answer. 

2. This question refers to loans 
and long contracts. Here again 
Monometallists distinguish be- 
tween a fall of prices due to 
scarcity of the standard metal 
and a fall in prices due to abun- 
dance of goods. If A has made 
B a gold loan when £1 would 
buy one bushel of wheat, one 
suit of clothes, or one ton of iron, 
and has to repay it when £1 will 
buy two bushels of wheat, two 
suits of clothes, or two tons of 
iron, B has no doubt to repay in 
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But although there is loss 
and gain in this transaction to 
individuals, the nation has 
neither lost nor gained. 

The aggregate wealth is the 
same, and there does not appear 
to be any national interest in- 
volved in saving B from loss or 
preventing A from gaining. 

(b.) When the transaction is 
in the nature of a loan from A 
to B for a term more or less 
prolonged, A will gain by the 
appreciation of gold. He lends 
£100 at 5 per cent. at a time 
when £5 will buy five quarters 
of wheat. 

Meanwhile B has presumably 
spent the £100 at a time when 
it only produced 100 quarters 
of wheat. He has therefore to 
pay ten quarters, or 10 per cent., 
for the use of £100. 

This is bad for B, but, again, 
it makes no difference to the 
nation. It does not appear to 
me to be a State necessity to 
interfere in order that B may be 
saved from the unexpected, but 
always possible, result of his 
speculation, any more than it 
would be the duty of the State 
to intervene in the reverse case, 
when, if there had been an im- 
mense increase in gold pro- 
duction, gold might have fallen 
and B might have found that 
two or three quarters of wheat 
would be sufficient to pay the 
annual interest of his loan. 

The above applies to all trans- 
actions within the United King- 
dom. 

(c.) As regards external trade, 
if it be true that on balance 
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goods twice the amount he bor- 
rowed. So much the better for 
A. But is it the worse for B? 
Yes; if the fallin price is due to 
greater scarcity of gold, for B 
will have to repay twice as many 
goods as he borrowed, and will 
have no more goods to repay 
with. No; if the fall in prices is 
due to the increased abundance 
of wheat, clothes, and iron, aris- 
ing from improvements in pro- 
duction and transport. For 
though B will have to repay in 
goods twice as much as he bor- 
rowed, he will obtain them at the 
same cost. 

But we must not rely toomuch 
on these analytical abstractions. 
Is it the fact that a man with a 
salary or annuity of £1,000 a 
year is much better off now than 
he was in 1870? Is it the fact 
that a man who lent £10,000 in 
1870, and is repaid in 1895, has 
made a profit by the transaction 
corresponding to the fall in 
prices? And if not, why not? 
To answer this question would 
carry us far afield. The practical 
answer will probably be that in- 
dicated in the question itself, 
viz., that long contracts, whether 
made in terms of gold, or silver, 
or credit, or corn, are from 
various causes, many of them un- 
connected with currency, neces- 
sarily subject to variation; that 
these variations affect indivi- 


duals and not the community ; 
and that to attempt to prevent 
them by altering our standard 
of value would be no less idle 
than mischievous. 

(c.) As regards external trade, 


England is a creditor nation, it 
does not seem wise in us to take 
steps to counteract a providen- 
tial dispensation which gives 
us as creditors 50 per cent. or 
100 per cent. more than we ex- 
pected. 

(d.) It may be said that fluc- 
tuations involve uncertainty, 
and that this interferes with all 
credit transactions and private 
enterprise. 

This seems doubtful. The 
speculation element in trade is 
often a stimulus, and in any 
case the elimination of this ele- 
ment is not likely to produce 
such a radical improvement, or 
to justify such a tremendous 
experiment as the attempt to 
maintain permanently a fixed 
ratio between two metals. 


Question. 

3. THE COMPETITION FROM 
SILVER-USING COUNTRIES. 

I can understand that so long 
as silver possesses in the East 
its original purchasing power, 
its depreciation in international 
exchange is an advantage to the 
exporting silver country, since 
it can afford to take a lower 
price in gold for its products. 

But this advantage will only 
be diminished in proportion as 
Bimetallism can restore the old 
ratio. If the new ratio is fixed 
at the present rate of exchange, 
there will be no gain and at 
most the hope of preventing 
further loss. Is this a very im- 


portant object? Has not silver 
reached a minimum, or nearly 
so? 
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the Monometallist, without alto- 
gether disregarding Mr. Court- 
ney’s argument, will probably 
agree on the whole with the 
questioner. At any rate he will 
see no reason why those who 
have command of silver and 
who owe gold debts, should be 
enabled by international agree- 
ment, to make one silver dollar 
go as far as two now go, and 
thus rob their creditors; which 
would be the result if the ratio 
of 154 to one, which appears 
to be the Bimetallist favourite 
ratio, were adopted and put into 
practice. 

(d.) As regards fluctuations, 
the Monometallist will no doubt 
agree with the questioner; and 
will add that he sees little 
reason to suppose that Bimetal- 
lism would check fluctuations, 

Answer. 

3. A Monometallist, especially 
one who has served on Lord 
Herschell’s Committee, will not 
deny that there are evils arising 
from the break of gauge between 
gold and silver. But these evils 
should not be exaggerated. A 
continuous bounty on export 
arising from the fall in silver is 
nonsense. There is no statistical 
evidence to show that the long 
and continuous fall in silver has 
promoted Indian exports, but 
the contrary; and the same 
thing may be said of other 
nations which have depreciated 
currencies. To allege that a 
nation can, by depreciating its 
currency, permanently increase 
its exports and promote its pros- 
perity at the expense of its rivals 
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The advantage, it any, will 
not be felt in regard to countries 
where there is a paper currency 
—e.g., Argentina. It will practi- 
cally be confined to our depend- 
ency of India. If Manchester 


profits Bombay will lose; and, 
in the same way, if the Indian 
revenue gains, the English in- 
vestor in Indian Stocks and the 
Bombay manufacturer of cotton- 
yarn will suffer. 
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is an absurdity. If this were so 
Argentina would be a model to 
all nations. The small fragment 
of truth which lies at the bottom 
of this notion is probably due to 
the fact that the depreciation of 
a national currency diminishes 
the real wages or other remu- 
neration of the working pro- 
ducer, and that this diminution 
of outgo increases the temporary 
profit of the exporting merchant. 
Such a process can in no case 
be of real advantage to the 
country of export, and adjust- 
ment and reaction must soon 
follow. But to discuss this ques- 
tion fully would require an 
article. 

Whatever may be the evil of 
a break of gauge between gold 
and silver it is not comparable 
to the evil which would result 
from a forcible attempt to re- 
store the old ratio. 

Further, as suggested in the 
question, the evil, such as it is, 
is in the process, not in the final 
result ; and, if silver has reached 
its minimum, all things will soon 
adjust themselves. Lastly, no 
Bimetallic system would obviate 
the evils arising from alterations 
in exchange arising from a forced 
paper currency or from a debased 
metallic currency; and these 
evils have been in the past and 
are still more important than 
those arising from the changed 
relations between gold and sil- 
ver. 

One word in conclusion as to 
the Bimetallic theory. It is the 
fact that there never has been 
such a Bimetallic régime as Bi- 
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metallists now contemplate. Bi- 
metallism as a theory has only 
existed since Bimetallic practice 
broke down. -The ratio be- 
tween silver and gold, though it 
varied within comparatively nar- 
row limits, never was permanent 
and constant; and such con- 
stancy as there was, was attained 
at the cost of great loss and in- 
convenience to Bimetallic nations, 
The outside or market ratio con- 
stantly varied from their national 
ratio, and the cheaper metal then 
expelled the dearer metal, to the 
profit of money changers and to 
the loss of everyone else. Thus 
France first took silver; then, 
when gold became abundant, she 
took gold and lost silver; and 
when silver in turn became 
cheaper she abandoned Bimetal- 
lism in order to keep her gold. 
The theory of the Bimetallists is 
that by agreement between 
nations the outside or market 
ratio may be prevented from 
varying from the national ratio 
But this is pure theory, and 
depends on two assumptions: 
first, that the demand for gold 
and silver as currency is the one 
all-important factor in deter- 
mining their relative value 
to the exclusion of the equally 
important factors of supply and 
of demand for purposes other 
than currency; and secondly, 
that Governments have it in 
their power to determine the 
demand for currency. Both 
these assumptions are denied 
by Monometallists. 
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Question. 
Assuming, therefore, that Bi- Neither do I. 
metallism is practicable, and 
that a permanent international 
agreement could be secured 
which would maintain a stable 
equalization between gold and 
silver, I do not see how Eng- 
land, as a whole, is to gain 
anything by the change, or how 
the depression in trade is to be 
relieved. FARRER. 


IL* 

I opsERVE that the form of dialogue as a method of expounding 
their views is much in favour with Bimetallists, who are by no 
means so ready to answer the real questions which their adversaries 
put to them as they are to find replies to imaginary interlocutors. 
Lord Farrer, for example, reiterates in The Times newspaper an 
inconvenient but pertinent enquiry to which no intelligible answer 
has yet been vouchsafed. 

Let us assume, however, that the questions in Mr. Courtney’s 
dialogue proceed from a real living interrogator, and we will en- 
deavour to answer them in the order in which they appeared :— 


THE GENERAL Case. 

1. Low prices are not an evil. 

2. Fluctuation in prices is a quality inseparable from the nature 
of commodities. 

3. Abnormal competition from silver countries is moonshine. 

The assumption that any of these things have been caused or 
aggravated by a change in the relations between gold and silver 
is unproved, the most that can be said is that silver has fallen in 
price at the same time that other (not all) commodities have fallen 
and for the same reason, that it can be produced in larger 
quantities and at a lower cost. Labour has not fallen in price. 
Neither have coffee nor tobacco. Hay in the summer of 1893 
doubled in price in the course of a few weeks. 


I. Low Pricgs. 
Wheat, cotton, wool, and other articles are cheap, because dur- 
ing the last few years they have been offered for sale in excess of 
the demand for them. 


* These answers are given in reply to the questions on the preceding pages.— 
Editor NV.R. 
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As for the abnormal competition of silver countries, how is it 
that Argentina, which in spite of her name uses no silver, has 
driven India out of the wheat market? How is it that in 1890-91, 
with an average exchange of 18d:089, the wheat exports of India 
were 14,320,496 cwts.; while for eleven months in 1894-95, with 
exchange at 13:1, these exports have fallen to 6,592,521 cwts ? 

The assumption that gold has appreciated begs the whole ques- 
tion in dispute and can only be met by the counter assertion that 
there is no evidence of any scarcity in the supply of gold, which is 
now produced in larger quantities and held in greater stocks than 
at any previous time, while the demand for gold money tends to 
diminish as banking facilities are increased. 

That the quantity of gold money affects prices at all is another 
assumption which urgently calls for proof. 

Low prices, whether taken alone or in conjunction with other 
things, are not an evil. To prove this it is only necessary to state 
the contrary proposition. Are high prices a blessing? Were the 
good old times of fifty years since, when wheat, cotton, and wool 
cost twice or thrice as uch as they cost now, better for the mass 
of the population in England than the present year of grace ? 

I recommend Mr. Courtney to introduce into his next dialogue 
some mechanic or labourer who was at work in 1845 to give an 
answer to this question. 

Merchants, brokers, wholesale dealers, and other middlemen 
whose charges tended to swell the price of the commodities which 
they handle have lost their trade, but what they have lost the 
consumers have gained. 


Il. FLucrvuations or PRICEs. 


Fluctuations of price are inevitable unless the seasons could 
be controlled and supply could be regulated. As already stated, 
the drought of 1893 raised the price of hay from £4 per ton to 
£8. 

This is mainly a home product, which is not exposed to foreign 
competition in the same degree as wheat or wool. Would Bimetal- 
lism have prevented this rise ? 

It is highly probable that fluctuations will in the future be 
much less violent than in the past, at any rate in the price of 
such articles as wheat, cotton, and sugar, which are supplied to 
this country from so many different sources that the risk of a 
general failure of the crop is reduced to a minimum. 

The price of wheat in Mark Lane rose to 120s. per quarter in 
1847. So long as we have Free Trade with all wheat-exporting 
countries such a calamity is hardly conceivable; but perhaps Pro- 
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tectionists and Bimetallists would consider the price in 1895 more 
calamitous than that in 1847. 


III. Competition oF SILVER-USING COUNTRIES. 

It is not easy to understand why the competition of silver 
countries is more abnormal than that of gold countries such as 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland, whose rivalry is keenly felt 
both in the iron and textile trades. 

That India, Japan, and possibly China, will manufacture in 
increasing quantities goods of which England had once a practical 
monopoly, is not only inevitable, but should hardly be a subject 
of regret to those who hold to the principles of Free Trade. 

As soon as order and tolerable government were established in 
the East, and as soon as capital followed in their wake, was it 
natural or likely that cotton grown in the Bombay Presidency 
or in Japan should travel to and fro thousands of miles in order to 
be woven into cloth for the use of those who cultivated the plant 
on which it grew? As well might we lament that the woollen 
stuffs which the Medici, the Riccardi, or the Peruzzi of Florence 
sent on pack-horses to be dyed in Flanders no longer yield the 
profit from which the wealth of those medieval bankers and mer- 
chant princes took its rise, just as Manchester spinners grew rich 
by weaving cotton to clothe the nakedness of a large part of the 
human race. 

We must expect and be ready for competition, whether it come 
from the East or from the West, from cheaper labour or longer 
hours, from greater advantages of soil, of climate, or of situation, 
but to suppose that the use of a silver standard gives any advan- 
tage to our competitors is an unproved assumption, and in my 
humble judgment one of the most singular delusions that has 
ever taken possession of educated and intelligent minds. 


BERTRAM CURRIE. 
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GUYOT OF PROVINS, THE FIRST FRENCH 
PAMPHLETERER. 


Ir printing had been invented in Guyot of Provins’s day, his 
writings would have won for him no doubt great reputation; would 
have won for him, too,a heap of papal faggots, or the use of a royal 
gibbet ; for, when he was alive, a matador’s calling was less fraught 
with danger than a critic’s. But copying by hand is a slow pro- 
cess, and years had passed before his readers equalled in number 
his fingers and his toes. There never were but four copies of his 
pamphlets, a fact that accounts for his dying in his bed. If 
instead of four there had been four thousand, one of them could 
hardly have failed to make its way into the Vatican; and then 
Maitre Guyot would soon have taken rank, in the minds of the 
faithful, as a scarecrow. 

One evening in the autumn of the year 1192, some twenty 
monks were standing in the entrance hall of the fine old Abbey 
of Clairvaux. For the once they had cast off their wonted expres- 
sion of drowsy indifference. There was a brightness in their eyes 
and a shrillness in their voices, which, in any place but a 
monastery, would have betokened excitement. They clustered 
around the open door, and scanned with eager glances the bridge 
over the stream that formed the boundary of their domains. They 
cast, too, from time to time, anxious looks at the carefully 
guarded entrance of the refectory. Well might their pulses beat 
with unusual vigour, for the fates had in store for them that night 
a feast kings might have envied. Kings? No king in Europe had 
a cook who could vie with Brother Laurence, when he chose to 
throw off the sloth that sometimes possessed him and give his 
genius full play. And there was no fear of finding him napping 
when a guest was expected, and that guest Guyot of Provins. 
“Guyot will know well-cooked food when he tastes it,’ he had 
remarked that morning. “It’s foul work casting pearls before 
swine,” he added a moment later, with a withering glance at the 
monks who stood around. 

Brother Laurence was a privileged personage at Clairvaux: the 
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Abbot himself, though arrayed in full canonicals, never dared to 
address him save with deprecative courtesy. As he had learned to 
his cost, a word of rebuke meant a lost day—a day without a well- 
cooked dinner is not a day. For Satan and the Angel Gabriel, 
though working in concert, would have failed to induce Brother 
Laurence to cook when his temper was ruffled. There was high 
rejoicing among the monks when the news came that Guyot of 
Provins was on his way to take up his abode with them; for, sooth 
to say, time hung somewhat heavily on their hands. The best of 
feasts is a sorry afiair unless savoured with piquant stories; and 
brains had not been dealt out to Clairvaux too lavishly. The 
monks could relish jokes but not make them. But Guyot was the 
wittiest of the troubadours, the raconteur sans pareil. How their 
old refectory would ring with mirth and laughter, now that he had 
joined their Order ! 

This Guyot was a noted man in his day. He was born about 
the middle of the 12th century at Provins, the quaint little 
Champenois town which Michelet dignifies with the title of “ Ville 
de liberté au moyen age ”—“ ville de licence” would be perhaps 
a shade more appropriate. His talents as a musician and poet 
attracted the attention of the Countess of Champagne, and he 
passed his childhood in her husband’s castle, receiving instruction 
at her hands. He was a bright, handsome lad, bold and dauntless 
in his bearing, with a keen eye even then for the follies of. others. 
The Countess seems to have been a remarkable woman; she had 
been a friend of Abélard’s in her youth, and had perhaps imbibed 
some of his notions; at least the training ‘she gave to Guyot was 
of a milder order than was then in fashion. 

The Count was often shocked at the lack of reverence of his 
wife’s young favourite: “Saucy wits such as thine, my lad, lead 
to the gallows,” he was wont to say. But that was in early days, 
for Guyot was no mere serf condemned to spend his life in his 
lord’s castle; he was the son of a knight, of one, however, whose 
pedigree was longer than his purse. 

When sixteen, he left Provins to make his way in the world; 
and for years we have no record of his doings beyond a few brief 
notes which tell how a certain Guyot was much sought after for 
court festivities, there being no minstrel of equal renown, no not 
in all Europe. He travelled through Italy, Austria, Hungary, and 
North Germany; and wherever he went he was welcomed as an 
honoured guest. He was present, as he tells usin his Bible, at the 
Diet of Mayence which old Barbarossa summoned in 1181 to assist 
at the coronation of his son Henry. At Mayence he received 
many marks of favour from the Emperor, who never wearied of 
listening to the “ yarns” he could spin. Guyot was in fact quite the 
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fashion at that time, and mingled upon terms of perfect equality 
- with princes and great nobles, who applauded to the echo his love 
songs, and sought in vain to imitate the grace of his bons mots. 
He seems to have thoroughly enjoyed his position, and to have 
seized eagerly, greedily, the goods the gods gave him. So far as 
the world could judge, at that time he was a mere courtier, with 
as little care or thought for others as the rest of his kind. When 
next we hear of him he is starting, in company with Thibault, 
Count of Champagne, for the Holy Land; though whether he went 
as pilgrim, minstrel, or warrior, it would be hard to decide. From 
this time he vanishes from view until that autumn evening, when 
he made his way slowly and wearily up the stately avenue to Clair- 
vaux. 

As he crossed the threshold the monks shrank back. The 
Guyot they were there to welcome—they knew him well by 
report—was a man in the prime of life, with a loud ringing laugh, 
and bold undaunted bearing; one, too, renowned for the richness 
of his raiment. But this Guyot might have been a hundred, so 
gaunt was his form, so haggard his face, so otherworldish his whole 
appearance. His long white hair fell on his shoulders in an 
unkempt mass, and his dark eyes burned with a strange unearthly 
fire. He replied to the Abbot’s greeting with a somewhat surly 
air; and there was a decided touch of mockery in the keen sharp 
glance he gave in turn at each of the portly monks. 

All the silver vessels were on the table that night in honour of 
the new arrival ; huge salvers covered with delicate tracery, grace- 
ful tankards with nymphs and dolphins twining around, diminutive 
cups, each one of which showed the work of a lifetime. This silver 
had been the cause of endless strife with heirs-at-law, who denied 
the rights of fathers to purchase pardon for sins with family plate. 
Even thus early the spirit of scepticism was abroad: so long as 
men were strong and well they refused to believe that giving to an 
Abbot was giving to the Lord; when in the throes of death, how- 
ever, they were more amenable to priestly influence. Suppers at 
Clairvaux were things to dream of; the man who had once been 
feasted there was spoiled for all other entertainments “I was 
thinking of that supper at Clairvaux,” he would say for ever after, 
if chidden for his silence; and no matter where he was, his host 
would hang his head and sigh. It was no fault of Laurence’s if the 
feast, to welcome Guyot proved a failure. But dainty food counts 
as naught when a death’s head is at the board; and the guest of the 
evening was worse than a death’s head. He examined the choicest 
dishes with a critical air ; and when the precious old golden liqueur 
was passed round, he put it aside with a scornful gesture, crying 
roughly, “Water for me.” A water-drinker at Clairvaux! A chilling 
34* 
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silence fell upon the monks; they could not even eat, for they felt 
as if those keen bright eyes were noting every bite they took. Nor 
were Guyot’s words pleasanter than his manners. He cut short his 
host’s gentle purring platitudes most ruthlessly ; and when they 
asked him what holy pilgrims he had met in Palestine, his only 
answer was a cruel sneering laugh. The very stories he told, witty 
though they were, had an unsavoury ring in monkish ears; for 
they were all in ridicule of drunkenness, gluttony, and sloth. His 
eyes became more fierce, his laugh more mocking, as the night 
advanced. 

The Abbot sat with a frown on his brow. He loved “ fat, sleek- 
headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights”; but Guyot had a “lean 
and hungry look,” a thing his soul abhorred. There was a lack of 
reverence, too, in the stranger’s manner, an open scorn for the powers 
that be, which sorely chafed the courtly dignitary. What did this 
wolf want in his sheepfold? Clairvaux was not built for such as 
he. If it had not been for the fear that Guyot would betake him- 
self to the rival house at Cluny, he would soon have shown him to 
the door. As it was he decided that, for the time at least, the 
traveller must be humoured. 

To the astonishment of his fellows, Brother Laurence openly 
espoused the cause of the new arrival, and soon became his friend 
and constant companion. The monks were puzzled to know what 
the two talked about when they walked up and down together by 
the side of the stream, for they noticed that when alone with 
Laurence the fierce gibing look died out of Guyot’s face, and that 
there was almost a ring of tenderness in his voice. They wondered, 
too, what he wrote on the tiny sheets of parchment he had so often 
in his hand. They swore they did not care a whit for his scribblings, 
but then they lied; for there was hardly one amongst them but 
would have given the tip of his little finger for Guyot’s good word 
—in a neatly rounded couplet of course. 

These Benedictine monks, with all their faults, were of a kindly 
sociable nature; and when once they had become accustomed to 
Guyot’s rough ways, they began to entertain for him quite a friendly 
feeling. His temper was uncertain, of that there could be no doubt, 
but then, as a compensation, he had a perfect genius for talking. 
Just from time to time, as if to whet their appetite, he would give 
them a taste of his skillas a raconteur. One might have heard their 
laughter miles away that night he first described how St. Peter 
won the jugglers, a story he had heard from afriend, he said. There 
was a smack of profanity as a rule about his tales, but the monks 
for that did not laugh the less heartily. A queer hard look always 
came into his eyes when Crusaders were mentioned ; and the ac- 
counts he gave of their doings in Palestine would hardly have 
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editied the faithful. He jeered at himself, however, more than at 
his fellow Crusaders. He had a taste, he used to say, for dying in 
his bed, and that was why he had always taken to his heels as soon 
as a Saracen appeared. “We have had enough of crusades against 
the Saracens,” he cried one night. “It’s one nearer home we 
want now, one against . . . . ” he paused and smiled. 

So long as he only gibed and flouted Guyot was humoured to 
the top of his bent ; but when his sneer was changed for a grave 
rebuke, his mockery for stern indignation, when his innuendos 
and dainty narratives gave place to fierce denunciations and 
solemn sermons, the Abbot decided that life with him in the 
house was not worth having; he must go, yes, even though he 
went to Cluny. It was the flutter of a petticoat—a pink one if 
tradition may be relied upon—that brought matters to a crisis. 
Now, to the last day of his life, the Abbot held a theory that a 
woman was at the bottom of the strange transformation Guyot had 
undergone ; and the story of why he left Clairvaux points in the 
same direction. Nothing, surely, but deep-seated hatred of the sex 
could make a man refuse to live where the shadow of a woman had 
fallen. 

One night, some four months after his arrival, returning from 
the chapel somewhat later than usual, he was the victim of a 
strange hallucination. In the long dark corridor, close to the 
Abbot’s room, he seemed to see a woman. He had but time to 
note her large blue eyes, and her golden hair, and then she 
vanished. “A vision of Our Lady! What an honour for Clairvaux!” 
the monks exclaimed when he told them; and one of them began 
at once a poem in commemoration of theevent. Guyot listened to 
their chattering for a moment with an odd smile, and then strode 
away to pay the Abbot a visit. What passed between the two was 
never known ; but Guyot left the monastery that day; whilst the 
Abbot went about for months with a scared, anxious expression; 
and turned pale and crossed himself whenever Guyot’s name was 
mentioned. 

When Guyot quitted Clairvaux, he was bound by a solemn pro- 
mise to return for brother Laurence as soon as he had found a 
house where the monks were God-fearing and honest. There must 
have been such in France, one might think ; but, although the old 
cordon-bleu waited for years, Guyot never returned to fetch him. 

From Clairvaux Guyot went to Cluny, where he met with a 
cordial welcome. There was a dignified repose about the Abbey 
which came as a welcome relief after the noisy revelry in which he 
had been living. He passed many pleasant hours in the library, 
which was well stocked with manuscripts, for the Abbot, a man of 
no common learning, would have bartered his soul away, it was said, 
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for a rare book. ‘The busiest place in the monastery was the writ- 
ing-room, for the monks of Cluny were justly proud of their skill 
as scribes and illuminators. At the supper-board the talk was all 
of new designs and quaint devices, of the number of twirls that 
might be given to an H, and how the gauntness of an I could be 
concealed. They seemed to think that the very rwison d’étre of their 
monastery was this manufacturing of missals. At first the Abbot 
treated Guyot with marked attention, and showed a kindly interest 
in his concerns. He shared to the full bis views with regard to the 
doings of Crusaders, and listened with an approving smile when 
Guyot railed against gluttony and licence : “It is a scandal that 
the Mother-Church tolerates such abuses,” he would exclaim. 
“You are right, Brother Guyot, we must make a clean sweep of 
such swine.” 

But when Brother Guyot attacked other abuses—worldliness, 
avarice, and the like—the Abbot changed his tone. “This Guyot 
is a meddling fellow,” he contided to his scribe. “I should be well 
content if he would go.” And Guyot went, muttering as he did 
so, “Dry bones.” From that day to the day he died, he wandered 
from abbey to monastery, from monastery to hermitage; in some 
of them he stayed but a day, in others months. Sometimes he 
thought he had found the resting-place he was seeking, so carefully 
were all signs of evil hidden away; but no matter how fair the 
seeming, the canker was always there. In one house the monks 
were lewd and gluttonous; in another, grasping and mean; in 
another again, spiteful and worldly ; whilst hypocrisy was a vice 
they seemed all to share in common, and most of them, gross 
ignorance as well. “Oh, God, is there not one? Not one?” Guyot 
was heard to mutter from time to time. As he wandered on year 
after year, his face became so gaunt, his eyes so fierce, that 
strangers shrank back in fear at his approach. Meanwhile the 
leather case, in which he kept his parchments, steadily increased in 
bulk; and when things went ill with him, he used to clutch it and 
glare around in a way that gave his enemies bad dreains.. He 
named his book “The Bible,” and if questioned why, would answer, 
“ Because all that it contains is true.” 

Whether true or not, Guyot’s Bible is a terrible book, or rather 
a series of terrible pamphlets, for there is but little doubt that it 
was an after-thought to weave it into one long poem. It was 
finished in 1204, just twelve years after he entered Clairvaux. 

In spite of its roughness, there is a certain charm about the 
quaint rugged verse in which this twelfth century Bible is 
written. It makes one think instinctively of a great barren rock 
from which storm waves have torn away every louse stone. The 
dominant note of Guyot’s style is strength, of his miatter, ruthless- 
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ness: mere prettiness is as repulsive to him as hypocrisy. He 
seems to have been somewhat Ishimaelitish in his teelings, for he 
deals out hard blows all round. Perhaps in his earlier poems—no 
copy of these is now extant—he had tried gentler arguments, and 
had found his contemporaries did not understand them. Let us 
hope so at least, for the cruel invectives in his later writings need 
some extenuation. Not that he ever indulges in mere vulgar per- 
sonal abuse; with the exception of the Pope and the King, it is 
not individuals he attacks but classes, professions, nations, nay, the 
whole world—* Puant et horrible” are amongst the epithets he 
hurls at his century; and he mourns aloud for the grand old 
heroic age that has gone before. 

“ Li siéele fu ja biauz et granz, 

Or est de garcons et d’enfanz.” 

But, although he rages against humanity at large, the vials of 
his fiercest wrath are reserved for Rome, this “ vivier plein de 
vermine,” as he styles it. Still, as he asks with a sneer, what 
better could be expected of a city of which the founder was a 
fratricide, and his nobles, felons? “The Pope,” he says in a passage 
that reveals his own lofty ideals, “should be perfect in steadfast- 
ness, in holiness; the great ensample, the Polar star by which all 
Christendom should regulate its doings.” And instead of that 


** Rome nous suce et nous englout, 
Rome détruit et occit tout.” 


And Rome is only another name for the Pope. History justifies to 
the full Guyot’s judgment of his spiritual chief: Celestine III. was 
then reigning in the Vatican. When he has done with the Pope, 
Guyot gives his attention to the monks. {n his opinion “Il font 
mout peu de ce quiil doivent, I] surmangent et il surboivent.” 
What he had learnt whilst living in their midst, now stands him in 
good stead; and the pictures he draws of priests and their ways 
are lively reading. In his descriptions of the Holy Orders, his 
verve gauloise carries him sometimes, it must be confessed, beyond 
the limits of strict decorum; but he is too thoroughly in earnest 
to be ever really coarse. 

Then comes the turn of kings and princes. With regard to the 
treatment to be meted out to these, Guyot’s wishes are clear and 
well defined; he would like to burn the lot. As Popes destroy the 
immortal part of men, he says, by distorting the deity, kings 
destroy the mortal by ignoring humanity. They who should be 
the fathers of their people, arc their cruellest taskmasters; and rob 
them, not of gold alone, but of those they love, of freedom, and all 
that makes life worth living. There is an impassioned dignity in 
his language as he speaks of these royal scourges—“ Scourges, yes, 
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but not the scourges of God: He would scorn to use such instru- 
ments.” As Elijah of old, Guyot in his Bible stands alone, one 
against a countless multitude, and calls down vengeance on the 
Ahab of his day. But the age of miracles was past; no consum- 
ing fire came in answer to his summons. Philip Augustus lived 
and prospered. 

In this our day, when railing against the powers that be is the 
fashion, it is hard to realize all Guyot risked by giving thus free 
rein to his tongue. The French King was not the man to tolerate 
joking at his expense; in his eyes hanging, drawing, and quarter- 
ing would have been a woefully inadequate punishment for the 
audacity of questioning his right to work his will. The fact of 
Guyot’s dying with his head on his shoulders is a conclusive proof 
that Philip Augustus never read a line of his poem. 

Having said his worst of dignitaries, Spiritual and temporal,Guyot 
proceeds to administer chastisement to more lowly mortals. Here 
he gives proof of a spirit of moderation, which does credit to his 
artistic instincts. In the censures he deals out with a lavish hand 
to knights, squires, doctors, and traders, there is little of the fiery 
indignation he hurls with such keen delight at their betters. They 
are foolish and perverse rather than vile—silly sheep, rather than 
wolves. He gibes at them, scolds them, threatens them, and tries 
to force them to renounce their petty meanness and hypocrisy ; 
but he never despairs of them. For them a whipping-post is 
enough; but for the great ones of this world a fiery furnace is 
needed. 

When he comes to speak of the poor, Guyot is as one trans- 
formed. He who, as the Abbot of Clairvaux had told him, knew 
not the meaning of the word reverence, describes, with the truest 
and humblest reverence, the sufferings of the lowly. A charter 
granted by Henry the Liberal, Count of Champagne, to the monks 
of St. Quiriace at Provins, gives a curious picture of the condition 
of the labouring classes in Guyot’s time. This Henry the Liberal 
was counted quite a reformer in his day, and was held to be miles 
in advance of his contemporaries. Yet we find him arranging for 
“le partage des enfants qui naitront de muriages entre les serfs du 
Comte et ceux de St. Quiriace” in precisely the same terms as he 
arranges for the division of calves and lambs. Evidently in his 
mind, serfs and cattle were synonymous terms. Jn this, however, 
he was wrong, for the latter had an advantage over the former. A 
horse when no longer of use to his master was put out of his 
misery, but a man was left to linger on and die in a ditch. Guyot 
is keenly touched by the spectacle of these men who have no 
pleasure in th2 present, no hope in the future, no joyful memories 
of the past, but who yet work on sturdily, bravely, convinced that 
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in this way alone God is to be reconciled. Guyot is at war with 
his century; it is a mean, despicable century, he declares; its 
Christianity is a lie, its chivalry, a sham; the one thing he finds in 
it worthy of admiration is the infinite patience of the poor. Popes, 
kings, monks, barons, knights—yea, troubadours, are all con- 
temptible; serfs alone merit honour. 

Yes, Guyot’s Bible is in truth a terrible book; a more scathing 
denunciation of all sorts and conditions of men was perhaps never 
written. The halo of romance, which some few feats of noble 
heroism have cast around this twelfth century, is torn aside 
with ruthless hands; and it stands before us in all its selfishness, 
its sordidness, its bigotry, and its vice. Well might Guyot sneer 
and gibe at it, sing “ Tekel” over it, for he had sifted it as wheat, 
and found in it no good thing. No good thing? Nay, not quite 
so bad as that, for even the ferocious Guyot before he died was 
forced to confess : 


s¢ J’ai veu delez l’ortier 
Florir et croistre le rosier 
Se les orties sont poignanz 
Les roses sont beles et chiéres.” 


We have no record of Guyot’s death ; there is proof, however, that 
he lived for some years after his Bible was finished. 

Guyot was an Iconoclast by instinct; for him whatever is, is 
wrong; but he was no reformer. He had the eyes of a lynx for 
detecting abuses, but no power of devising schemes for their 
redress. The only programme he ever advanced was for the 
regeneration of princes, and this was to be effected by roasting 
them. Perhaps his impotence helped to secure his impunity. 
Fierce, vigorous, and telling as were his denunciations of those 
around him, he was merely a preacher, and a preacher becomes for- 
midable only when he has found a man of action to reduce his 
preaching to practice. There is something strangely pathetic in 
the thought of this gaunt, lonely, old man eating out his heart with 
rage because men will not listen to his warnings. He knows so 
thoroughly, feels so intensely, what is wrong; knows too, feels too, 
none more keenly, that he is not the man to set it right. 


Epiru SELLERS. 


[S OUR MILITARY ADMINISTRATION HOPELESS ! 


DURING that part of the year when the Army Estimates are under 
discussion, not only in the House of Commons do we hear severe 
condemnation of our military system, but the newspapers are full 
of indefinite statements as to the “very poor return” we get for 
“the enormous sums we spend.” The more public attention is 
directed to our army, the better, no doubt, will be its administration, 
but little benetit will, I think, be derived from, the kind of vague 
attacks most frequently made. Being strongly impressed with 
this belief, I had the temerity to lift up my voice in favour of the 
War Ottice during this year’s Estimate debates. Amongst private 
ilitury Members of the House, I believe I am almost unique in 
having spoken in this strain, and I have little doubt that the 
views I expressed will be misinterpreted. On this account, and 
because five years’ service in a military capacity at the War 
Otiice has given me an opportunity of seeing a little behind the 
scenes, | am very glad to seize this opportunity of placing my 
views with regard to this subject on record. It may be, as one 
Hon. Member remarked in the House, that if [ had not confessed 
my previous official experience, wy words would have had greater 
weight. [ am well aware that the ignorance of a witness is 
thought by many persons to enhance the value of his evidence 
on uilitary matters, and [ am well aware also that I shall be told 
that I have succeeded in acquiring, not the practical knowledge of 
vur iilitary system, but merely the obstinate optimism of a War 
Oftice official. I must risk all this. 

First let me brietly sketch the kind of criticism which is so 
common, and which appears to me so useless. The typical speaker 
or writer begins with a somewhat wholesale abuse of the War 
Ottice, together with sweeping statements that the enormous ex- 
penditure for our small army can only be accounted for by the 
gross incapacity of our military administrators. These charges are 
generally so vague and indefinite that an ettective reply cannot 
easily be given, and they are therefore often allowed to pass un- 
challenged. The next stage in the attack is usually to give a num- 
ber of detinite instances of defects in our military system ; attention 
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is perhaps called to the fact that our reserves are not called out 
for periodical trainings, that our cavalry have not sutticient horses, 
that military mancuvres are seldom held, or that our recruits are 
mere boys. But, with regard to each one of these points, it is to 
be noted that the rectification of the fault would necessitate a 
more or less heavy additional expenditure. At this point, if the 
speaker is addressing the House of Commons, he generally takes 
the opportunity of emphatically declaring, whilst turning towards 
the reporters’ gallery, that, notwithstanding these criticisms, he 
does not desire to add a single sixpence to our Army Estimates. 
[faving made this solemn declaration, and having made no detinite 
vbservations except such as point to increased expenditure, our 
critic begins to feel the necessity of extricating himself trom these 
wpparently contradictory statements. This is easily done. The 
panacea for all evils is War Oftice reorganization. Here some 
scheme or other is usually propounded, in the explanation of which 
the words “ responsibility” and “administration” seem to give as 
much pleasure to the speaker as “the blessed word Mesopotamia” 
did to a certain old lady. If no one else is pleased by the per- 
formance, at all events the author is thoroughly self-satistied. 

The Times has always taken a prominent part in the denuncia- 
tion of our tilitary system, and, as I write, a series of articles is 
being published in that journal, in which the War Ottice is severely 
handled. Although I do not by any means mean to quote these 
attacks as typical examples of military criticism, yet I must remark 
that a careful study will show that they contain little more than 
bold assertion in support of the contention that the recent reforms 
at the War Otftice have been harmful in their effects, or to prove 
that the alterations suggested in the system would have beneticial 
results ; and the directions in which economy can be practised are 
most sketchily indicated. Certainly no statement is made to show 
how the “millions upon millions” are to be saved which alone 
could relieve our military administration from the weight of the 
crushing charges brought against it. 

Let me endeavour to point out how useless, how harmful, is the 
bulk of this kind of criticism. Fallacies are as a rule to be de- 
tected at every stage, and it is no wonder that the conclusions are 
erroneous. 

In the tirst place it is to be observed that those who declare that 
we get little value for our money always have in their minds, as far 
as I can judge, a comparison with the forces of foreign military 
Powers. Our army is organized on a voluntary system; more than 
half our troops are stationed out of the United Kingdom; there is 
every variety in the conditions and climate under which they have 
to serve ; and every effort is very properly made to make the Army 
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Estimates indicate the true cost to the country of the services 
rendered. In‘the case of those foreign armies with which ours is 
usually compared, none of the troops of the regular army serve out 
of their native land; every effort is made to make the warlike 
expenditure seem as small as possible; the whole resources of the 
State are made subservient to the military requirements of the 
nation, and above all, the whole force is raised by conscription. In 
considering these distinctions it must be remembered that not only 
does the conscript get less pay than the volunteer, but his food is 
both poorer and less in quantity; his clothing, being less attractive, 
is intrinsically less expensive, and is, moreover, cheaply manu- 
factured by conscript tailors; and in many other ways his total cost 
to the State is lessened. The fact that in a conscript army every 
class is forced into the ranks also reduces the necessary expendi- 
ture; less need be spent on education, since the educational level 
is generally higher; it is possible, it is said, since the non-com- 
missioned officers are on the whole of a superior type, to reduce 
the number of officers in each of the different units; and many 
technical services, such as the medical and veterinary departments, 
can be cheaply manned, because the natural desire of professional 
amen to continue their professional career during their years of 
compulsory service enables the State to secure their services very 
cheaply, for that period at all events. It would, in fact, take many 
pages of this Review to point out at all fully the various reasons 
for the increased cost due to a voluntary system. Of course if the 
question of conscription were seriously raised, it would be worthy 
of respectful consideration even by those who, like myself, would 
oppose its introduction; but it must be brought forward in a dis- 
tinct and definite form. Sir George Chesney, that distinguished 
soldier whose loss we have had so recently to deplore, stated in his 
last speech on military matters that he did not advocate increased 
military expenditure, but at the same time he proposed that every 
Englishman should be forced to serve in either the volunteers or 
the militia, a proposal which even at the lowest estimate would 
cost the country some three or four millions a year in addition to 
the present expenditure; no suggestion was made to indicate the 
economies which would be introduced to meet this increase, and 
that is the point which, for the purposes of the present discussion, 
it would be important to ascertain. 

In the face of these radical differences between our system and 
those of France or Germany, and as long as we are determined to 
maintain a voluntary army and to adhere to our present colonial 
policy, all comparisons between our military estimates and those of 
our neighbours are useless and misleading. The more the question 
is studied the more difficult will it be found to make all the neces- 
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sary allowances for our exceptional military conditions, and all 
thought of foreign armies must be dismissed from our minds when 
considering the question of expenditure. 

Another argument frequently used in these discussions is that, 
as our defensive system must be regarded as a whole, the expendi- 
ture on the different parts should be in proportion to their relative 
importance. This relationship, it is truly said, obviously does not 
obtain between the cost of our naval and of our military services, 
and something, it is therefore urged, must be wrong. This con- 
tention can be most easily refuted by pushing it to its logical con- 
clusion. If we ascertain the total expenditure on the naval and on 
the military services of the whole British Empire, including India 
and our colonies—and these should be considered when discussing 
our defensive system as a whole—it will be found that the total 
annual military expenditure exceeds the total naval expenditure by 
more than fifteen millions sterling. Those who urge that relative 
importance is a correct guide to relative expenditure, and that the 
naval service is the more important of the two, must be prepared 
to adjust this relative expenditure in some way or other until more 
is spent on the navy than on the army; and until it is shown how 
this is to be done, we might fairly dismiss this style of argument 
altogether. However, it may be as well to point out that, although 
it is true that the two services do form part of one defensive 
system, yet they must be considered quite separately. No amount 
of increase in the expenditure on the navy would render the army 
unnecessary, for the navy alone would be utterly incapable of 
affording us all the protection that is needed. Putting aside the 
question of invasion—a most serious omission—this contention 
will, I think, be admitted when the position of our colonial posses- 
sions is considered. Without an army, in case of war, Canada 
might find it necessary to leave us, all or almost all of our African 
possessions would be in great danger, and India would certainly be 
lost. Where then would be the British Empire? Under the 
present circumstances I am all for increased expenditure on the 
navy rather than on the army, but this policy must not be pushed 
too far. It must be remembered that in case of war with almost 
any one of the great European Powers, it would be necessary, in 
order to make the most of our naval supremacy, to employ military 
forces for the capture of the enemy’s colonial possessions and 
fortified coaling stations; and that, even if it is right for us to 
remain a military nonentity in Europe itself, we must retain our 
position as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, military Power 
in Asia. 

And if we must refrain from comparisons with foreign armies, if 
we are driven to rely upon our own experiences, if we admit that 
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the expenditure on our navy is no guide to us, what argument can 
be brought forward to show that the cost of our army is grossly 
excessive if judged by the results obtained? I know of none. It 
is often urged that the Army Estimates are presented in such a 
confused form that it is impossible for anyone outside the War 
Office to lay his finger on the exact item on which the expenditure 
is excessive; but if these wiseacres confess that they cannot detect 
the leak, how do they know that any leakage does occur? It is, 
however, quite a mistake to suppose that the estimates are so 
utterly incomprehensible, and a careful study of pages 230 and 231 
of this year’s issue will in itself give a fair general idea of the way 
in which our military expenditure is distributed. To assist those 
who cannot conveniently consult the original, I have compiled a 
short abstract statement showing the main divisions of our military 
expenditure, such as can be compiled by anyone from the Estimates 
in the course of a few minutes, and which gives sufficient informa- 
tion for the purposes of this article :— 


ARMY ESTIMATES FOR 1895-6. 


£ 
5,200 Officers of the Regular Army, at £293 = ve 1,526,000 
138,400 men of the Regular Army, at £57 ous ae 7,827,000 
84,800 men of the Army Reserve, at £8 12s. ei 731,000 
131,800 all ranks of the Militia and Yeomanry, at £11 ‘V4s, 1,539,000 
231,400 all ranks of the Volunteers, at £49s._... nee 1,028,000 
Total Effective Cost of the Army and Auxiliary Forces —_ 12,652,000 
—— £12,652,000 
General Staff of Districts ... sn = ous oo 282,000 
Purchase of Horses _... ro a on ma ia 412,000 
Army Service Corps... ‘ pai 101,000 
Warlike Stores, including guns, rifles, ond summation 1,508,000 
Works, including Fortifications, exeluding Barracks... 433,000 
Other Military Services ken su — ‘a 2,735,000 
———— £2,735,000 
Total non-effective cost of Regular Army and Anx- 
iliary Forees, chiefly Pensions ... one - 2,840,000 
———— £2,840,000 
War Office, including edaman s Staff and Clothing 
Department ca 386,000 
Ednueational nn are on including Seteeneind 
Schools ... ons wena jen ae ai 108,000 
Services mainly administrative and educational ... 494,000 
— £494,000 
Miscellaneous, including annuities under Barrack Vote 143,000 
————— £143,000 
Total Expenditure i“ on we ‘ies 18,864,000 ——_——— 
————— £18,864,000 
Deduct Indian, Colonial, and Egyptian Contributions £880,000 
Total of Army Estimates 1895-96... ros roe £17,984 ,000 


Of course the extreme brevity of the table makes it open to 
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captious criticism, but as a whole it is perfectly accurate. It 
should be observed that the £57 per head allowed for each soldier 
of the regular army represents his total average cost to the State, 
including every kind of pay, clothing, food, fuel, and light, trans- 
port, equipment, ammunition, barrack accommodation, medicines 
and medical attendance, schools, libraries, divine service, &c. Even 
those who confine themselves to a study of this table will, I think, 
agree that The Times is hardly justified in saying that “no human 
ingenuity can extract the cost of any given service” from the 
Estimates. The same journal also declares that anyone who, for 
example, tries “to find out what allowance ought to be made for 
the cost of the volunteers will have to content himself with a very 
rough hypothesis,” and on this we may fairly ask whether the 
entry “volunteers, effective cost £1,027,910, non-effective cost. 
£121,270” can fairly be described as a “rough hypothesis” ? 

In examining the Estimates in order to see whether it is possible 
to make any considerable increase in our army without increasing 
our military expenditure—a very easy task if these critics are 
right—we naturally turn our attention to the largest item in the 
table, the cost of the men of the regular army. We hear a good 
deal nowadays about the “living wage,” and if that somewhat 
indefinite scale of payment is to regulate the wages of the working 
classes, the soldier under a voluntary system must get it also. 
Deduct the annual “living wage,” whatever you like to put it at, 
from £57, and then deduct from the remainder an estimated 
allowance for transport all over the world, equipment, ammunition 
for rifle practice, and education, and for the higher pay which 
must be given to non-commissioned officers, and the balance repre- 
sents the possible saving per head for each regular soldier main- 
tained. Let each enquirer make his own reckoning as to what this 
may amount to. Those who have had the best opportunities of 
considering this subject are of opinion that if any change takes 
place, it is more likely to be an increase rather than a decrease 
of expenditure under this heading. As to the cost of officers, 
which is put down at £293 per head as an average, it is to be re- 
membered that under our system of compulsory retirement dur- 
ing the prime of life, 2 very large proportion of the officers on 
the active list are of junior rank, and that many of them do not 
receive higher pay than that earned by superior artizans ; thus any 
material reduction in this item would be found to be impossible, 
even if it were wise to attempt it. Then as to the cost of the 
Army Reserve (£8 12s. per annum), Militia and Yeomanry (£11 14s. 
per annum), and Volunteers (£4 9s. per annum), I do not think 
that anvone will consider these figures excessive. If «@ primd facie 
ease forthe War Offics is almitted up to this point, £12,652,000, 
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or two-thirds of our army expenditure, has already Leen disposed 
of. As for the remaining one-third, we should like to know which 
is the particular item attacked. If, with The Times, we consider 
that the army is “far from efficiently equipped to meet any great 
emergency,” we must not grumble at the largest remaining 
effective vote of one and a half million sterling, that for warlike 
stores, unless we are prepared to show that the guns, equipment, 
&e., are not obtained at a reasonable or market price. If we con- 
sider that the cavalry are under-horsed, we must at all events 
submit to the next highest effective item, that for nearly half a 
million for the purchase of horses. Is it the vote for the general 
staff, or that for the army service corps, or that for our fortifi- 
cations, or that for our educational establishments which is 
excessive? We shall look in vain in these vague attacks on our 
military system for a reply to this question. As to whether there 
is room for considerable economy in the heavy non-effective votes 
—the cost of our pension system—and in the vote for the War 
Office, I will discuss later; here, for my purpose, it is sufficient to 
point out that, even admitting for the sake of argument that in 
these items there is “a wide field for the efforts of” economists, 
yet, if we look to these votes alone, there certainly is not a field 
wide enough to justify these critics in bringing against the War 
Office so sweeping a charge as that of failing to give us “ anything 
like the value” for our total military expenditure. The case 
against our system of military administration only appears strong 
when it is made in vague terms, and the more the question is 
looked into, the less easy is it to point to the exact item in which 
any large economy can be effected. 

We sometimes, though not frequently, meet with a frank con- 
fession that a reduction of our forces is what is really desired, and 
a careful study of the Army Estimates has forced me to the con- 
clusion that those who wish to cut down our military expenditure 
at all risks must be driven to this proposal. There are some, no 
doubt, who think it would be wise to adopt the policy of trusting 
to our navy absolutely for defence against invasion, but I have 
hardly space enough here to argue against the folly of such a pro- 
posal. Let those who are inclined to adhere to this view study the 
works of Mahan, that great advocate of sea-power. There they 
will find it laid down that every seaport should be able to hold out 
for a length of time, longer or shorter, according to its importance, 
entirely independent of the fleet; there they will see how Napoleon, 
the greatest military genius who ever lived, thought the invasion 
of this country was very far from a hopeless task ; there they will 
learn how on one occasion during the wars with France fifty-six 
ships of the line were uselessly detained in Torbay because, in the 
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popular estimation, our army was insufficient for the defence of our 
shores even for a few days, thus showing how the navy is freed and 
strengthened by the knowledge that there is a sufficient military 
force at home to make an invasion a serious undertaking. But 
even if we were to base our policy on the principle of trusting the 
defence of England to the navy, though it is true that our militia 
and volunteers might perhaps on that hypothesis be abolished, yet 
the reduction in our regular army on that account would be but 
small; for, in a military sense, the United Kingdom is little more 
than a huge depdt for our Indian and Colonial forces. But in truth 
the value of the auxiliary forces is not contined to defence against 
invasion, as in peace they serve to popularize the army, and in war 
they would no doubt act to a certain extent as reserves; and, 
moreover, there can b3 no doubt, that the Legislature, guided by 
popular sentiment, will insist, with or without sufficient reason, on 
their maintenance. This being the case, it must be admitted that 
the only way to greatly diminish our Army Estimates would be by 
some serious modification in our foreign policy, such, for instance, 
as the abandonment of Malta or Gibraltar; if such a step were 
taken, not only could the army be reduced by the number of men 
now stationed in the fortresses to be abandoned, but a correspond- 
ing reduction could be made in the home battalions. This is, so 
far as it goes, no doubt a possible remedy, but those who, like 
myself, would be opposed to any step tending to weaken our con- 
trol over the ocean highways, must be content to see the Estimates 
remain at somewhat about their present figure, without hoping to 
obtain any great increase of force for our money. 

Thus far [ have been endeavouring to deal with the vague state- 
ments with which the attacks on our system of military adminis- 
tration generally open, and I now pass on to the definite instances 
of inefficiency by which they are ordinarily followed. It is, I 
believe, true that our cavalry have not a sufficient number of 
horses; it is true that our reserves are not called out periodically ; 
it is true that military manceuvres are seldom held, and, when held, 
that they are absurdly cramped ; it is true that our recruits are too 
young. All these things are true, but it must be remembered that 
if another ten million a year were spent on the army, this crop of 
criticism would come up just as vigorous as ever after the military 
critics had become thoroughly used to the new scale of expenditure. 
Looking at the question from a political point of view, what we 
have to do is to weigh the advantage to the country of a higher 
military efficiency due to an increase in the Army Estimates, against 
the disadvantage to the country of the consequent increased taxa- 
tion. And, looking at the question from this wide point of view, I 
ain not convinced, on the one hand, that much greater military 
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expenditure is advisable, or, on the other, that any reduction in 
the total number of men or in our armaments is justifiable. It 
may be an open question whether our expenditure might not be 
increased in some directions and diminished in others, the total 
remaining the same. And this doubt may be logically held by 
those who do believe that the return we get for our money is 
fairly adequate ; for it may be wiser to get a good return in one 
direction rather than a good return in another; these are ques- 
tions, however, which turn on military expert advice and not on 
our methods of military administration. 

Finally, then, like other military reformers, I am driven to con- 
sider whether any great reform can be effected by radical changes 
in our system of military or War Office administration ; but, unlike 
others, I here find no panacea for the admitted evils) When I 
went to the War Office I believed that I should find the place 
nothing but a mass of red tape and blundering; but the longer I 
served there, the more I became convinced that it is the inherent 
difficulty of the problem and not the exceptional stupidity of our 
civil and military administrators which is at the bottom of all our 
troubles. I was gradually led to believe, also, that the present 
system of War Office administration—the result of years of labour 
of many prominent statesmen of both political parties, of many 
eminent soldiers, and of many able civil servants—is as good a one 
as any we are likely to hit on. Change must always have some 
harmful effects by interfering with the steady course of business, 
and, before advocating reforms in our system of administration, we 
should most carefully consider what is the maximum benefit that 
we may hope to gain. Good administration depends almost entirely 
on the harmonious and zealous co-operation between the different 
heads of departments and sub-departments, and good administration 
may thus exist under a dozen different systems ; all that reform can 
do is to make such harmony and zeal more or less probable, and 
those who have seen the smooth working of War Office machinery 
in itself and in its connection with the Admiralty in recent years, 
may well be permitted to hold that, even if some alteration in the 
system is theoretically desirable, yet the net gain to be derived 
from fundamental changes is very problematical. 

It is of course well known to all interested in this subject that a 
Commission, known as the Hartington Commission, issued a most 
important report in the year 1890, and there are many who still 
hope for great things should its recommendations ever be adopted. 
I wish to speak of that Commission with the greatest respect, but 
I know that there are others with greater experience in War Office 
matters than myself who agree with me in thinking that many of 
the most important of its recommendations were in the wrong 
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direction. I believe that the number of blunders would be in- 
creased rather than diminished by placing, as was proposed, the 
different military departments under one civil head, instead of 
under one military chief as at present, an arrangement which in 
practice is not found to prevent free communication between the 
Secretary of State for War and the principal military officials; and 
the amount of executive duty which now falls on the War Office 
appears to me on the whole beneficial by tending to keep touch 
between the army itself and those responsible for its administra- 
tion. I mention these differences of opinion as at all events some 
kind of an indication that considerable reforms are not probably 
within our grasp; for, if they were so, these years of study would 
have made it more clear in what direction we should advance. 
And these opinions are not mere prejudices in favour of an exist- 
ing system, for War Oitice reform is not a subject, like the abolition 
of the purchase system, which trenches on the interests of those 
concerned, Change for the sake of change has always a charm for 
certain minds, and it may safely be said that, on the part of the 
vast majority of officers who have nothing to gain or lose by such 
changes, there would be no factious opposition to the adoption of 
the whole of the recommendations of the Hartington Commission. 

In advocating the military departments remaining under one 
military chief as at present, I should like to point out what appears 
to me to be the fallacy which underlies the objection commonly 
urged against this arrangement, and also to safeguard mnyself against 
a too strict interpretation of my words. It has been urged that as 
“no individual except the Commander-in-Chief, or possibly the 
Adjutant-General, has any responsibility whatever to the Secretary 
of State,” and that, as the Commander-in-Chief is responsible for 
the administration of the whole army, we have an absurdly cen- 
tralised system, throwing vastly too much work and responsibility 
on one man. But those who argue thus do not seem to see that, 
if lines converge about one point, merely to shift the point about 
which they converge does not make the system in the least less 
centralised. It is contended that the War Office system should 
centre less about the Commander-in-Chief and more about the 
Secretary of State for War; but if it did so, exactly the sam? re- 
marks might then be applied to the Secretary of State that are 
now applied to the Commander-in-Chief; in fact, the system would 
then b2 more centralised on account of the inclusion of the finan- 
cial departments under the same chief. The truth is that to use 
the phrase “ centralisation” in this sense is misleading and merely 
tends to confuse the issue. What is required is that there should 
be one military channel through which all communications should 
reach the Secretary of State for War, or one military centre to co- 
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ordinate all the military departments together. Whether this 
central power should be vested in a Commander-in-Chief or in a 
board consisting of the heads of the military department is another 
question, and on that point [ am inclined to favour the formation 
of a board. This question must come up for settlement before 
long, as it is becoming more and more difficult to defend the Head 
of the Army continuing in active employment long after the 
regulation age for retirement, and it is evident that the Duke of 
Cambridge will not be able much longer to remain in office. 
Although it is outside the scope of my remarks, as I have touched 
on this subject I cannot help observing that the absurd hopes of 
great reforms being rendered possible by the retirement of the 
Commander-in-Chief have no foundation in fact; a few thousands 
a year will perhaps be saved, but on the other hand the War Office 
will lose the services of a soldier of vast experience, to whose con- 
scientious work and independent character the army owes a great 
deal. 

[ have endeavoured to show in the course of these remarks that 
there is not sufficient evidence before the country to prove that a 
much better return for our money would result, or that much 
benefit would arise from any change of system at the War Office. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman truly said that the road to success in 
army administration at present lay in confirming and consoli- 
dating what had already been done, rather than in initiating new 
departures. In this view I most thoroughly agree. What we 
want is in fact that public attention should be directed more to 
the administration of the existing system and less to changes in 
the system of administration; and, if the reform of our army is 
to be assisted by outside criticism, this is the direction in which 
our efforts should be turned. 

Do not let it be supposed that in my opinion everything con- 
nected with the army is perfect. No doubt there is plenty of 
room for improvement in details, and what we should do is to 
keep pegging away at minor reforms. My experience has, however, 
taught me to know that there will be numberless unforeseen 
difficulties in the path of every suggestion which may be made. 
But, though space forbids me to enter largely into this side of the 
question, I should like to partially rid myself of the charge of 
optimism by mentioning in a tentative way one or two directions 
in which improvements appear to be possible. 

I have already called attention to two of the most.jmportant 
reforms with regard to our fighting forces, the regular training of 
the reserves, with due regard to their civil employment, and the 
holding of more extensive military manceuvres. The officials at the 
War Office are always shy of suggesting economies in order to meet 
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additional expenditure, for bitter experience has taught them to 
exp2ct that the economical part of their suggestion will be ac- 
cepted without the corresponding new services being sanctioned. 
But, from a position of greater freedom and less responsibility, I 
should like to point out that, with a view of finding money for 
these important requirements, there are possible methods of re- 
ducing the non-effective votes, the only votes the magnitude of 
which I did not defend. The word “non-effective” indicates that 
the expenditure does not directly contribute towards the main- 
tenance of a fighting force, and by far the greatest expenditure 
under this heading is due to the pension-list of officers and men; 
though in fairness it should be remembered that pensioners of all 
ranks are liable to be called back for active service. There are 
only two ways, I submit, in which the expenditure for pensions 
might be reduced. Under the existing system the amount paid in 
pensions to officers and men, who are turned adrift in the prime 
of life, could be diminished by finding State, municipal, or private 
employment for them after they leave the service, thus avoiding 
the necessity of paying the pensions for many years at all events. 
Efforts have been made in this direction already, but I am bound 
to say that I do not think that a scheme on a scale large enough 
to effect any considerable economy could be brought forward at 
the present moment as a practical proposal, because of the jealousy 
which would be so generally aroused by giving soldiers exceptional 
advantages in obtaining work. This is, however, worth mentioning 
as indicating one of the many reasons why it is that those nations 
can get more value for their money who are more ready than we 
are to make national sacrifices for the sake of military strength. 
As to my other suggestion for reducing the pension-list, I am even 
worse off, because here I am opposed by the highest expert mili- 
tary opinion. The simplest way to diminish the number of officers 
compulsorily retired whilst still comparatively young would be to re- 
duce the number of officers in the junior ranks, without at the 
same time making any reduction in the number of those in the 
higher grades. This change could only be effected by intro- 
ducing into our battalions a four company or six company system. 
This is a reform which is, as I have said, much disliked in 
military circles, because every additional officer no doubt increases 
the fighting efficiency; but I think it might with advantage be 
tried experimentally in a few regiments to see how it worked; 
and, if it proved a success, I should like to see it universally 
adopted if, and only if, the money thus saved were to be devoted 
to increasing the strength or efficiency of the army in other 
directions, 


Then as to the War Office, the only large vote not previously 
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considered, I do not profess to express a confident opinion as to the 
possibility of more economic administration. My experience at 
the Intelligence Department, where there were no civilian em- 
ployés, led me to think very highly of the efficiency and economy 
of employing non-commissioned officers as clerks. To what extent 
this system might be introduced into other branches of the War 
Office I can hardly tell; but I have a strong impression that if 
military clerks were gradually introduced from below, as it were, 
and with due reference to the position and interests of the existing 
civil staff, the work would iz many cases be as well done and at 
less cost; and in placing the War Office in military hands we 
should be doing what military critics so dearly love,—we should 
be following the example of Germany. 

If, however, we are in search of more far-reaching reforms than 
those already mentioned, the step to be taken would be, I believe, 
to see if it is not possible to send out a certain proportion of the 
drafts of men to India and the Colonies direct from the militia, 
instead of the whole being supplied by the regular army as at 
present. Difficulties at home and difficulties in India would have 
to be overcome, but I am not sure that they are insuperable. The 
etfect of such a reform might be either, by keeping the home 
battalions of the regular army at their present strength, to pass 
men more rapidly into the reserve, or, if the home battalions are 
reduced, to devote the saving thus effected to making the militia 
a more efficient fighting force. Some such project as this is, at 
all events, worthy of the consideration of the military advisers of 
the Secretary of State. 

The foregoing are merely a few out of the many points which, 
had space permitted, I should like to have mentioned to show that 
I am alive to the necessity of further advance. We must, as I 
have said, keep pegging away at minor reforms, and, to help us in 
this endeavour, and in order that public opinion may be more 
effectually directed to the defensive needs of the country, we want 
greater publicity in military affairs. We shall gain more than 
we shall lose by giving the public more solid ground on which to 
base their judgments. We have at present a report issued annually 
by the Inspector-General of Recruiting; why should not reports 
signed by all the heads of the other military departments be pre- 
sented at the same time to Parliament, thus giving us a true 
picture of the condition of the army as it appears to our most 
distinguished soldiers? Of course these statements would often 
point to an expenditure far beyond that proposed by the Secretary 
of State for War in his Estimates; but if it were recognized that 
our Generals in framing these reports did not take into account 
the evils of increased taxation, these apparent differences between 
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them and the Parliamentary head of the War Office ought not to 
cause any friction. Let us have as much knowledge of the facts of 
the case as possible, and then let us devote our attention to definite 
and temperate criticisms of our armed forces without wasting our 
time on perpetual projects for radical changes at the War Office. 

In conclusion let me say that no one now denies that thirty or 
forty years ago the War Office was arranged on a most faulty 
system. No one denies that many evils sprang from the wretched 
organization of those days. But even those who think that things 
are still not what they ought to be, will admit that our military 
forces, when called on to take the field, have acquitted themselves 
in a manner worthy of our best traditions, and have never in recent 
years met with disasters which could be attributed to defective 
organization; whilst in peace the improvement in the military 
education of both officers and men, in the conduct of the army 
generally, and in the conditions under which the men have to 
serve, has certainly been remarkable. Surely these are after all 
the best tests of the general soundness of a system of army ad- 
ministration. 


LEONARD DARWIN. 


CONCERNING “ DUPPIES.” 


WHEN I first came to Jamaica the surroundings of that lovely 
tropical island seemed to my unsophisticated eyes to forbid the 
conventional ghost. The tiny wooden boxes, bright with creepers. 
and gay with green and white paint, that for the most part did 
duty for houses, offered surely neither space nor attraction to a 
properly constituted apparition. 

It was a surprise, therefore, to find that in the daily life of the 
negro population “Duppies” occupied a very considerable and, 
indeed, dignified position, and were not only recognized as a serious. 
fact, but were to be spoken of—if, indeed, it was advisable to speak 
of them at all to strangers—with fitting reverence. Even the 
more educated were not above a lurking belief in their existence ;. 
while for the ordinary negro, that there were Duppies around him 
was as undoubted a truth as the clear sunlight in which he lived. 

Now it is the general idea of English people, even of those that 
have lived all their lives in the West Indies, that a Duppy is simply 
the negro equivalent for our “ghost”; but after many and patient 
inquiries from the negroes themselves, this I found to be a mistake. 

To be exact, a true “ Duppy,” although an apparition, is not the 
spirit or soul, but only the shadow of the departed. The soul being 
perfectly distinct from its Duppy, and going to heaven or hell as 
the case may be, leaving its shadow or Duppy to linger behind on 
earth, where, unless exorcized by certain ceremonies, it may work 
mischief, or at best, cause annoyance to the living. For instance, 
the soul of a notorious evil-doer, a noted Obeah man, for example, 
is supposed by them, naturally enough, to go straight to hell for 
his crimes, but his Duppy will remain behind him; only, being the 
shadow of a bad man, it will partake of his vicious qualities, and 
probably become transformed into a “ Rolling Calf,” that bugbear 
of all negroes. A “Rolling Calf” is a very terrible creature that 
haunts the hillsides and lonely places to the terror of travellers. 
It has fiery eyes, and is accompanied by the sound as of heavy 
clanking chains. Apart from this, it is shaped much like an 
ordinary cow, and to be caught by one is death, with the addi- 
tional horror of being forced afterwards to become a Rolling Calf 
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oneself. One chance of escape, however, remains to the unfor- 
tunate victim. The Rolling Calf cannot run up hill, and therefore 
if a slope can be reached so that one is above, instead of on a level 
or below, this terrible pursuer, safety is ensured. Possibly some 
dim remembrance of the African buffalo and its habits lies at the 
root of this strange tradition, for I believe a buffalo cannot charge 
up-hill. 

A cow is a popular shape for even an ordinary and well-disposed 
Duppy to assume, and anyone who has walked along a West 
Indian lane in the bright moonlight can well imagine how often 
the sudden appearance of a harmless “moo-cow ” between the tall 
cactus hedges has struck terror into the hearts of weary wayfarers, 
for nothing can be more weird than the strange forms that the 
tangled creeper and fantastic cacti assume under such light. 
The whole face of the country appears transformed. A multi- 
tude of flowers that only blossom at night-time now open to the 
moonlight. Here a tall tree trunk is white with the huge flowers 
of the sweet night-blooming Cereus; there a gigantic frail white 
circle shows where the “Moonflower” hangs from some tall branch 
overhead. The very leaves assume new shapes, for many tropical 
trees really sleep at night, and with evening their foliage folds up 
or double into unfamiliar forms. Insects, quiet enough during the 
day, now wake up and begin a strange and never-ending concert. 
There is a constant sound of whirring and chirping, squeaking, 
whistling, and humming in the air. The Cicadas “chirr” in- 
cessantly; the bull-frogs croak; the fireflies, and their still more 
brilliant cousins, the “Cucaya” beetles, flash and sparkle everywhere. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the superstitious negroes, with 
such natural marvels around them, should add some gratuitous 
and grotesque inventions of their own. Journeys by the natives, 
on account of the heat in the daytime, are oftenest undertaken by 
night, and this fact has doubtless assisted in manufacturing new 
Duppy stories, and keeping up the old fears. 

But although to avoid “ Duppies” is difficult, their appearances 
may be in some measure prevented by due regard to certain rites 
at death—rites which are in consequence observed with great care 
by the negroes themselves, although jealously guarded from any 
white person’s eye. 

I doubt, indeed, if white people have ever assisted at such a 
ceremony, which I believe is much as follows, although probably it 
varies in detail with the locality. Burials take place immediately 
after death for very necessary sanitary reasons, and (presumably for 
this cause) the actual funeral does not take the important place it 
assumes with us in England. 

On the third night after the death, however, all the neighbours 
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and friends of the deceased person assemble, and hold a kind of 
“wake,” when they sing and wail, eat and drink, to their heart’s 
content, the whole night through. Hardly a week passed that 
such singing could not be heard from some little shanty close 
by, for the whole country-side where we were then living was 
densely populated. 

I was told by the servants that the long-drawn chants that 
thrilled through the night air with an indescribably melancholy 
effect were hymns, but the airs were very savage and doleful, 
and, as all negroes invariably sing their loudest, the sounds 
penetrated far and wide. 

One night, however, I heard myself more than this. 

In a tiny brown hut but a hundred yards or so from my 
verandah a negro lad had died. 

I heard of it, but without attaching much importance to it at 
the time. Three nights afterwards the doleful chanting and 
wailing began. It was so close by, that sleeping was an impos- 
sibility. Suddenly, about two or three o’clock in the morning, 
there was a sudden lull—a silence that was almost startling in 
its contrast to the din that had preceded it. Then out of the 
silence a wild shriek of many voices arose, and I heard distinctly 
the words “Turn him out! Oh! turn him out! There he is, I 
see him! Go’way! Oh! turn him out!” ending in a confused 
babel of yells, but apparently a few moments had settled the 
intruder, for soon all was once more calm, and the singing was 
then resumed and continued without intermission until dawn. 
The next morning I naturally enquired into the cause of the 
disturbance, but all the servants contented themselves with 
looking very wise and grave and saying nothing. At last one 
old negress, our washerwoman, broke the ice when I told her 
the words I had heard. 

Half hesitatingly she spoke, and in a low voice. 

“We no mean to tell you, Missus, but ’cos you no laugh at us, 
an’ since you hyar already dat, I tell you what it was. Dat was 
de young man’s Duppy dat come back, and dey driving him ’way 
’gain, an’ dat’s what de Missus hyar.” 

I did not laugh, and so was rewarded on this occasion by a 
lengthy explanation as to the difference between a “soul.” and a 
“ Duppy,” an explanation in which gradually various other coloured 
and black members of the household joined and helped to en- 
lighten me. 

It is from this information that I gathered the following :— 

The dead person is always buried in his best clothes. His 
Sunday clothes if a man, but if it should be a young married 
woman she would probably be buried in her bridal attire, which 
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means a white dress and a veil as in Europe, only, and, mark you, 
this is important, in each case all the pockets must be cut out. This 
is imperative, as otherwise the Duppy would utilize the pockets to 
carry stones with which it would pelt the living, and also the 
doors and windows of the house, for to throw stones and gravel is 
one of the favourite Duppy methods of attracting attention. 

The dead person is supposed to “ resurrect,” as they term it, on 
the third night after death, when his soul goes in quest of heaven 
or hell as the case may be, and it is for this reason that the third 
night is chosen for the “ wake,” for on that night the “ Duppy” 
returns to his home in hopes of finding an abode there. If he 
succeeds in taking possession of the house, and more especially 
the bed on which he died, it will belong to him for ever, and 
the house will be haunted to the great distress of the living 
inhabitants. It is in order to prevent such a thing occurring 
that the following ceremony is gone through :— 

Various kinds of food are placed outside in the little “ yard” 
which every negro hut possesses, and where the cooking, washing, 
&c., is carried on. 

In some cases even a white cock or a goat is slaughtered for the 
same purpose. This is evidently an African tradition, but generally 
ordinary food suffices. 

“ Dey bery fond ob rice, drink plenty water too. Some put yams 
an’ coffee, but I myself no tink dey care for coffee, although I hyar 
different fram oders. ‘Spose Duppies like different tings same as 
people. Anyhow, Missus, it always gane by marning, so I ’spose de 
Duppy like it an’ eat it up,” was the opinion of one of the maids. 

All this done, the nearest friends and relations enter the room 
where the dead man died. The bed, if bed there be, must be 
carefully made, with clean white sheets and pillows, so as to look 
as comfortable and enticing as possible, or the Duppy is not so 
likely to appear. The friends must then all stand round the room, 
holding the edges of a clean white sheet, and singing various 
hymns to protect them from any evil influence. The houses, by 
the way, are so small that a good-sized sheet would nearly or 
quite fill the room. There is thus no chance of the Duppy return- 
ing unobserved. 

They all stand and wait, and what with the singing and the 
intense strain of watching I was not surprised to hear that they 
feel “drefful ’fraid” at such times, although they declare that if 
they pray hard and sing loudly no harm can happen to them. 
At the exact hour of the night that the death took place, the 
“ Duppy ” will enter the house and strive to take possession of his 
bed. This is the crucial moment, for if once he attains his object 
he is safe, and it will be impossible ever afterwards to eject him, 
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All, therefore, on seeing him must shake and beat the white 
sheet, calling out to him to go away, for this rough reception will 
startle and terrify him so much that he will be glad to slink off. 

To my mind there is something exquisitely humorous in thus 
turning the tables and frightening a “ bogie.” This is, however, the 
proper process of “Duppy Eviction,” and one that is always ob- 
served in well-regulated negro families. There is no thought of 
cruelty or unkindness to their departed friend, for the reason I 
have given, that the Duppy, although in the very shape and like- 
ness of the deceased, is only a “ shadow.” The real soul of the dead 
is so distinctly apart from his Duppy that he is apparently not 
even conscious of what may befall this “shadow Duppy” on earth. 
This is, possibly, the most curious part of the whole belief. 

The Duppy on this solemn occasion invariably appears in the 
form that it wore during life, wearing the same clothes and in 
every detail resembling the deceased, although at other times they 
can take various shapes, making themselves larger or smaller as 
the case may be. A dog, a cat, or a small puppy are, besides the 
cow, already mentioned, favourite transformations. 

On the ninth night the Duppy, if not sufficiently frightened 
already, or if particularly bold, may return again, for it is only on 
the ninth night that the fate of the “resurrected” soul is eternally 
decided. The process, therefore, has to be gone through once more, 
but although the ninth night is also spent in watching and sing- 
ing, I was told that nothing more as a rule is seen. 

On the third night, however, I have little doubt myself, that 
what between excitement, suspense, and terror, they actually con- 
trive to work themselves up to such a pitch that they do believe 
in all good faith that they see the dreaded Duppy. The long 
watching, the darkness, made still more ghastly by the flickering 
candles, the waving white sheet, all lend themselves to the illusion. 

There is another curious superstition, that if a death occurs in the 
house all the water in it is poisoned at once and must be thrown 
away. The reason given being that “ Death ” cools his “ sting ” after 
destroying life in the first water he finds; and as no one can tell— 
death being invisible—what jar he may choose, it is safest to throw 
it all away. Careful people, to save trouble, even carry all water 
out of the house immediately before a death is expected. 

A mulatto girl told me of one woman who was brave or curious 
enough to stoop down over a water-jar immediately after a death 
had occurred. She was rewarded by hearing a curious noise, 
but although she knew it must be Death she dared not look up. 
She described it as the faint fluttering of a “bat,” which it 
probably was—a “bat” meaning in Jamaica any flying creature 
that is not a bird. Very possibly it was a huge moth, but if of 
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the kind known as the “ Black Witch,” the sight would only have 
increased the woman’s fear, for to have a “ Black Witch” flying 
about the room is a sign of death. It may be mentioned by the 
way that there is a similar superstition to this last in many parts 
of France about the “ Humming bird hawk moth.” 

It is customary to remove the pillow from the dying person, so 
that they may die lying quite flat. For what reason the negroes do 
this I know not, but I am told it is always done by them. I have 
heard that the sane thing is done in some country districts in 
England under the belief that it makes “dying easier.” It probably 
has assisted to help some unfortunates out of the world in the 
West Indies, for I have heard that the pillow is in many cases 
positively snatched away. 

Although generally harmless, Duppies are not devoid of malice. 
{In particular they hate young puppies, and will strangle any they 
can find unless they are protected by a red collar. 

I myself saw a large family of infant puppies decorated in this 
way with old red rags strung round their necks, and very odd they 
looked, as they were hardly past the blind stage. Big dogs can, 
however, protect themselves, and, indeed, Duppies are much afraid 
of such animals. A white chalk cross may often be seen on the 
door of the negro huts. This is to prevent astray Duppy’s entrance, 
for no Duppy can cross a threshold so protected, although the cross 
is of no avail if he is already in possession. 

Most negroes wear charms against Duppies; indeed, many 
coloured people, if the truth were known. A little bag tied 
round the neck is no great trouble, and it will effectually pre- 
vent their harming the wearer. A silver penny or “ quattie ” is in 
the bag, and a piece of garlic. “Yes, Missus, an’ a grain of corn 
an’ somefing else, but what that somefing else is I do not know,” 
I was told by a brown girl. Perhaps the “somefing” was assafo- 
tida, for an English nurse in the hospital assured me that little 
bags containing that evil-smelling drug are often found on the 
patients, and the reason for their use is always the same—*Dup- 
pies.” The smell is, I suppose, obnoxious to them, for they are 
supposed to be much addicted to strong sweet scents, “ essences,” 
as the negro servants call such perfumes, and will follow and pur- 
sue those persons who make use of such. 

Many Duppies are themselves so highly scented with such 
essences, so that they may be plainly traced as they walk along, 
although otherwise invisible. This is universally believed, and, oddly 
enough, has some foundation, for often myself, when I have been 
out walking in the early morning, I have been puzzled by meeting 
a sudden whiff of strange, sweet scent, apparently from nowhere. 
It lasted an instant, and was gone; but the curious sensation it 
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gave me made one understand how it strengthened the popular 
belief, and then I remembered how easily, in this country of sud- 
den currents and gusts of wind, a strong breeze, loaded with the 
scent of some far-off blossom, may chance to come your way. A 
sudden hot gust of wind also betokens a Duppy’s presence; for 
they are not like our chilly northern ghosts, but, on the contrary, 
give out a great heat. 

The coolies are supposed to be almost as wise as the Obeah men 
in Duppy lore, and are, therefore, often consulted by those in dread 
of such shadows. This is a curious anomaly, for otherwise there is 
remarkably little intercourse between the two races—the indus- 
trious coolies, greatly despising the negroes, and the negroes, 
while perfectly acknowledging the superiority of the Eastern race, 
disliking them heartily none the less. There is a great scarcity 
of women among the imported coolies, yet inter-marriages be- 
tween them and the black women are almost unknown, but over 
this one subject cf Duppies they make friends. 

“ Missus,” said a chocolate-coloured young lady one day to me, 
“de coolies so clebber, dey know even more about Duppies dan 
de Obeah men, so we often go to them.” And then she proceeded 
to inform me that coolies are strongly of opinion that no sweet 
scent or perfumed hair-oil should be used if the slightest suspicion 
that a Duppy is “ hanging around ” is entertained, for Duppies have 
keen noses, and smell it a long way off, so that those who use 
such essences are more easily found by them. To judge by the 
strength and quantity of the cheap scents used at Sunday church, 
on that day at least their fear of Duppies must be kept in 
abeyance. Possibly Duppies are not a church-going community 

Coolies also advise, if such a catastrophe as having a “ Duppy put 
on you” occurs, for the sufferer to cross the sea. Duppies can cross 
even running water, but the sea is beyond their powers, and doubt- 
less many negroes cross the sea and settle in other islands for this 
reason alone, and vice versd. 

“ Putting Duppy ” ona person is a dire threat. My nurse had a 
gruesome tale of two families that iived near her home who perished 
and died of mutual fear of each other by this means, although a 
little “ Obeah” was probably mixed up with it, and “Obeah” in a 
country where vegetable poisons of unknown virulence abound is 
no laughing matter. 

Naturally, with all these beliefs, it follows that the Duppies of 
those who die suddenly, either by accident or violence, and are, so 
to speak, let loose on the world at large, accounts for the roadsides, 
the woods, and the “ pinguin” hedges being infested by them. 

A large sandy gully near us, which in the rains was subject to 
rapid floods, had a particularly unenviable reputation. The high- 
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road crossed it, and many people in course of years had been 
drowned in trying to ford it at such times. Of course, therefore, 
their Duppies haunted its banks ever afterwards. Hospitals are for 
the same reason filled with Duppies, for naturally, although many 
deaths must occur, none of the subsequent ceremonies can be gone 
through. Every West Indian hospital nurse must be, I am certain, 
a walking dictionary of Duppy-stories. Many of them nowadays 
are, however, English ladies, and before the devotion of such brave, 
good women Duppies themselves will have to flee as time goes on. 

I was given a most circumstantial account of the apparition of 
two French gentlemen who had died of fever in the hospital at Colon. 
These “ Duppies ” did no harm, but were distinctly seen in every ward 
by the patients one evening. There was no possible means of exit or 
ingress save the usual ones, so that unless supernatural means were 
employed the fact remained inexplicable. The woman who told 
me of this had been the matron of the hospital, and was to some 
extent an educated and superior person, but she was West Indian 
born and bred, and therefore quite ready to explain it by the Duppy 
theory. A fire attracts Duppies almost as much as scent. 

A little boy I knew, called Josiah, was supposed to have the gift 
of seeing Duppies. He was a nice happy-looking child, as black 
and as shining as ebony, and his supernatural endowment ap- 
peared neither to affect his spirits nor his appetite for “candies.” 
His mother, a dilapidated brown woman with a touch of Carib 
Indian blood in her veins, told me all about it. She was by pro- 
fession a floor-cleaner, and- spent most of her life on her knees 
with a pail of uninviting dark “stain” on her left hand, and the 
half-husk of a cocoa-nut in the other. It was a life that appeared 
to offer singularly little scope to the imagination, but as it kept 
her and Josiah in comparative comfort she acquiesced in it gladly. 
She told me, squatting on the floor and emphasizing her remarks 
occasionally by a languid rub. I think I have mentioned before 
that any vigorous movement is unfashionable here. 

“ Yes, Missus, for true my Josiah can see Duppies. He see one 
de oder day. No, he no being frightened, but he see it plain. A 
big Duppy just the same as a woman, an’ wid her head tied sitting 
by our kitchen an’ blowing fire fram de coals. No he did not go 
near ’nuff to touch it, ’cos he rader ’fraid, but he see her ’stinctly.” 
Then she added with some pride, “ Yes, Missus, Josiah always will 
see Duppies, ’cos he born wid a caul on, an’ dose little infants 
always do. I keep de caul, Missus, berry careful, an’ ofturtimes I 
get threepence for a lilly bit, for people know "bout Josiah an’ dat 
I hab it, an’ so come an’ buy lilly bits as a charm against Duppies. 
Isn’t it strange, Missus, dat to a chile born wid a caul it makes see 
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Duppies, an’ for de oders it keep dem ’way? Some people see 
dem widout, but den dey say dey born wid de caul inside dem— 
but [ no ’stand dat’. Pears strange x 

Poor old ragged Sue! the chance that the little Josiah had been 
born with a caul was her chief title to honour, and the stray three- 
pennybits that the sale thereof had brought had often helped her 
over hard times. 


Lovers of scenery have to thank our friends the Duppies for 
the preservation of all the splendid old “Ceiba” or silk cotton- 
trees that are still to be met with, for were it not for this belief 
they would long ago have met the fate of the other beautiful 
timbers of the island. As it is, being supposed to be the chosen 
haunt of the Duppies, they are allowed to remain, for no negro 
dare attempt to cut them down, and when it is necessary that 
this be done a vast amount of rum has to be expended by the 
white owner, to be used both in appeasing the avenging spirit 
of the doomed treo and in making the wood-cutters very drunk, 
in which case they are not deemed apparently so responsible for 
their sacrilege. 

I have heard that the negroes even object to use the fallen 
branches as fuel for fear of the Duappies, or “ Jimbi,” that still 
cling to them. Strictly speaking, however, I imagine that these 
cotton-tree spirits, although now confounded with Duppies, belong 
to the order of ancient tree-deities, and that the “Jimbi,” or 
“Jumbo” worship is quite a different thing. It is evidently one 
of the old imported African beliefs, and one that, since it has 
saved so many noble trees, we ay be grateful for. 

Babies that die before baptism turn into Duppies; in fact, they 
seem to become a kind of mischievous house-sprite much like the 
Brownie of northern nations. When thus transformed they most 
ungratefully plague their mother, inflicting on her in particular a 
perfect shower of petty annoyances. Thus they will upset and 
hide things, and most especially delight in throwing sand and 
gravel on the roof, but except for this and causing strange noises 
and raps, they are incapable of serious harm. Babies should there- 
fore be christened as soon as possible, for, apart from this danger, 
there are wicked old women called “ Ha-iegs ” (Anglice “ Hags ” ?) 
who take advantage of their helpless condition to suck their soul 
away, or even to steal the children bodily. These “ Ha-iegs” are, 
however, only to be found in remote country places, and rarely 
come near towns. Perhaps there is some legend of the terrible 
“ Mamalois,” those ghastly priestesses of cannibalism of Haiti, in 
the story, for in that island at least, the tale would have a tangible 
foundation. 

As is believed generally in Europe, unchristened children, 
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therefore, should not be left alone, although blue cloth wrapped 
round them, or a piece of blue stuff tied to them, is a safeguard. 
This last fancy is clearly a relic of the old Spanish days, for biue 
is the Virgin’s colour, and to dress a child in blue was a sign of 
placing it under her protection. 

As in all real ghost stories, the apparent aimlessness of all the 
tales I heard is striking, for although I have heard dozens first 
hand, they all led to nothing, and one was a type of them all. 

For instance, a negro told me he had seen a Duppy the night 
before. It was in the shape of a little negro girl, and he at first 
thought it was the small sister of one of the maids who often came 
to the house. He was not in the least frightened, therefore, 
although he saw she was following him. Suddenly she vanished 
before his eyes, and then he shook with fear, for he knew it had 
been a little “ Duppy girl.” 

Duppies are by way of sometimes coming into stables and, 
taking the horses out, ride them all night. They always bring 
them back carefully at dawn, but the horses are worn out and un- 
fit for work the next day. This is a very convenient manner to 
account for a horse’s jaded aspect at times, for negroes love riding, 
and will often “borrow” a horse, unknown to its master, for the 
pleasure of riding it at night. 

I had one rather amusing Duppy experience myself. A very 
nice brown housemaid told me that she had seen a Duppy of a 
novel kind when staying in the hills. It was at mid-day, but the 
weather was grey and cloudy. She was out of doors when it 
happened, and this Duppy, although dressed like an ordinary black 
woman, with a handkerchief tied round her head, was walking 
along the path in front of her with a lighted candle on her ‘head, 
and a “dagger” in each hand. 

She told me of it several times, but her story was always the 
same. She said she felt too frightened to go up close to the 
woman, although she saw her clearly, and then the “Duppy ” 
vanished in the orthodox way. 

I was on a visit at the time, and I had had a touch of fever, 
which, I suppose, made me inclined to, be nervous. I was lying in 
consequence half awake in bed about nine o’clock at night, when 
suddenly and noiselessly I saw, apparently suspended in the air, a 
lighted candle. The room was very dark, for the moon had not 
yet risen, and as my eyes became accustomed to the light I saw a 
shining black face appear below the candle. 

It looked so ghastly in the flickering circle of light that I own I 
felt rather odd as I called out, “ What is that ?” 

“Me, Missus,” said a soft voice. And behold it was a strange 
housemaid who had brought some water, and thinking herself 
alone had, to save herself trouble, resorted to her beloved native 
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custom of carrying the candle on her head. If I had not thus 
been enlightened, possibly I might to this day had a Duppy story 
of my own. 

In the churchyard, large flat tombstones may be seen even on 
the graves of the very poor. These are supposed so assist in im- 
prisoning the Duppy, who presumably in this case is safely below. 
The heavier the tombstone the greater the security, and this is 
more especially necessary in the case of a dead husband or wife. 
I have even heard of an impatient but impecunious widower 
having to wait many months until he had saved enough to “tomb 
up” his first wife; but once number one was safely “battened 
down,” so to speak, the second wedding took place with great 
rejoicings, although the cause of the delay was held to be most 
reasonable by all his friends. One is reminded of Undine and the 
imprisoned fountain, although it seems a black caricature of 
Fonqué’s lovely tale. 

It is possible for two living people to make a compact that 
if one dies the other shall be called upon to follow him; but if 
anyone should suggest such a thing to you, no love should prevent 
you from immediately “cursing and swearing at them, beating 
and pushing them away meanwhile with all your strength,” for 
in this case silence is assent, and then you will be bound to go 
when “ deir Duppy call you.” 

Here is a story in point, told me by my brown Margaret one 
evening. I wish, however, I could convey in print the convic- 
tion and dramatic emphasis with which she spoke. The brown 
face was lit up with excitement, for she had known well all the 
actors in the strange little tragedy. 

‘*Dere was a man, Missus, dat I knew well. He lib near us at 
St. Barbara Hills, an’ he berry ’spectable man, and almost white. 
Rich, too, an’ drefful proud of his light colour. He hab coffee an’ 
chocolate trees, an’ work hard an’ so mek’ plenty money an’ build 
for himself an’ his wife an’ daters a grand house. 

“ All de people round talk ob it an’ de fine tings he must do for 
dem when his house ready, but he awful proud an’ say, ‘I build 
house for Barbary Dove an’ for Bald Pate, but no for Blackbird 
or John Crow, which mak’ de folk round vexed, ’cos dey know 
well what he mean by dat, and dat he tink dem no good nuff to 
come to his new house, an’ dey say, too, he come to no good by 
boasting like dat. 

“ Well, Missus, look hyar. He no long get in his fine house, an’ 
he prouder dan ebber, ’fore he find out dat his oldest dater Rosie 
gwine to hab a chile, an’ worse, dat de fadera dark man. He mad, 
‘cos he so proud ob his family, an’ so he curse an’ beat an’ kick dat 
poor gal till she ’most dead. 

“She sit an’ cry all day, but her moder love Rosie all de same, 
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an’ try an’ spare her, an’ den one day de poor moder fall sick 
herself, half through fretting ober poor Rosie, an’ she soon feel 
herself dying, so she call Rosie and say, ‘ Dater, I’se dying, an’ 
when I dead, ’cos I know you no able to bear your life widout me 
to come ’tween you an’ your fader, my Duppy shall come for you. 

“ Well, Missus, Rosie’s so sick, an’ so sad, an’ in such distress, she 
no say anything, an’ no go to beat her moder or curse her, ’cos she 
see she dying an’ she lose her best friend dat she lub. De moder 
died an’ buried, all quite praperly done, Missus, an’ a month after- 
wards poor Rosie hab a nice baby boy. She berry well and just 
lying wid de baby a few days afterwards, an’ her sisters in de room 
wid her, for dey berry kind and sorry for her. When all de sudden 
she rise up in her bed an’ look an’ look, an’ her hair stand right out, 
an’ she’ gin to cry an’ bawl ‘Oh moder, moder—go ’way, moder : 
take your handkerchief’—for she had a nice silk handkerchief dat 
belonged to her moder on her head, an’ she try an’ unfasten de 
handkerchief. She try an’ frow it in de air, an’ she beating de air all 
de time wid her hands an’ crying out piercing, an’ den de lights 
an’ de candles all burn blue. Oh, missus, her sisters tell me it was 
fearful to see her, for dey see nobody but deir sister screaming 
mad wid terror an’ calling for her moder to leave her, for she no 
fit to die; but den she struggle less an’ less, an’ in a minute or two 
she die wid a shriek oi ‘ Moder, an’ den de sisters remember how 
deir moder had pramised to fetch her.” 

Margaret stopped. She was quite shaking with terror at her 
own tale, and her face under the warm brown skin looked grey. 

“ Oh, missus!” she said faintly, “if such a ting shuld happen as 
a Duppy come for me I should die ob fear,” and such fears no doubt 
do cause inexplicable deaths and help to fill the lunatic asylums 
year after year. I heard of one patient who imagines she has 
swallowed several Duppies, and maintains that they disagree dread- 
fully with each other and herself in consequence in their present 
circumscribed quarters. 

One more characteristic fact and I have finished. 

I was told, and on good authority, that the south-west entrance 
of the “Camp” in one of the principal West Indian garrison towns 
has practically to be left without a sentry, for no negro has yet 
been found to face the Duppies that infest this particular spot. 
Long, long ago, in the days when yellow fever reigned supreme, 
some English officers were buried there, and ever since their death 
their Duppies rise up and torment and terrify the sentries so much 
that to place them on that particular spot has had perforce to be 
abandoned, although naturally the fact and its reason is not an- 
nounced to the public. Truly, in these islands Duppies are a power. 
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A SOCIALIST VIEW OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


THE present Ministry came into power pledged to carry forward 
the biggest programme of social and political reforms ever placed 
before the electors of this country. The wave of enthusiasm which 
carried them to power was created not so much by Home Rule as 
by the Newcastle Programme. 

Nearly three years have passed away, and those of us who helped 
to place Mr. Gladstone in office will do well to inquire how far 
the hopes we assisted to raise have been realized, and how far the 
sacred pledges given at Manchester, Sheffield, and Newcastle have 
been carried out. It is always a serious thing to raise hope, and I 
for one feel that the men and women who heedlessly rouse any 
body of people to work and vote merely for a Party, incur a 
very serious responsibility. The working-class of England is often 
abused for its lack of interest in elections. When it is recog- 
nized how little the English worker is benefited by voting for 
either Liberal or Tory, one does nut feel surprised that occasion- 
ally he should exclaim, “A plague on both your Parties.” If the 
next election be fought out in a half-hearted, spiritless manner by 
the workers, it will be simply because they are heart-sick with 
hope deferred. I remember the addresses, the posters, and bills 
issued by Liberal and Labour candidates, the appeals from the 
Press and the platform, asking the votes of the workers for the 
Liberal Party, who would work for better and happier times on 
behalf of the great mass of the people. It may be true that those 
who were misled by this sort of talk were simple fools, and 
should have understood it was merely just to catch our work 
and votes. This does not alter its effect, and, after all, experience 
is a hard school to learn in, and those of us who have had to 
learn our politics by experience, are not likely to quickly forget 
the lessons so learned, and at the next General Election the Liberal 
Party will find that the people will ask, not, what will you do if 
returned, but, what have you done to benefit the workers during 
your years of office? And on the answer given to this question 
will depend whether support is given or withheld. 

It will not be enough to trot out Mr. Asquith, to tell of the 
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administrative reforms he has accomplished, or Mr. Campbell Ban- 
nerman to tell of the reduction in hours of labour at Woolwich. 
This is a small matter, affecting only a few men, and is only 
a partial carrying-out of the promise, made before 1892, that, 
with the return of a Liberal Government, all State employés 
should work not more than eight hours per day, be paid trade 
union wages, and have freedom of combination. Men still work 
in Government dockyards for 19s. per week; postmen still work 
for 12s. per week ; mail-cart drivers are still sweated in the most 
abominable manner, and overtime is worked by hundreds of men 
nightly at the General Post Office. 

It is true the Home Secretary has appointed several new 
Factory Inspectors, but he has also shot miners at Featherstone, 
and the English workmen who remembered Mitchelstown will 
not forget Featherstone and Hull. 

The Newcastle Programme, which was to bring peace and plenty 
to the workers, has either been forgotten or wilfully laid aside. 
Such questions as the Taxation of Ground Values, Miners’ Eight- 
hour Day, Payment of Members, Second Ballot, &c., &e.—in fact, all 
the items of the Programme adhered to by Mr. Gladstone in 1892 
are never heard of now except when some Liberal Member, 
prodded by his constituents, feebly puts a question to a Minister. 

Not only was there a Newcastle Programme, but there was also 
a London Programme, which was to be pushed forward exclusively 
in the interest of the workers. What has become of it? Why are 
Messrs. Causton, Stuart, Benn, and Co. so quiet about the claims 
of London ? and why has the London County Council which, under 
Lord Salisbury’s Government, was continually asking for fresh 
powers, been so quiet during the last three years? Hidden away 
in one of my drawers are draft bills and resolutions which, at 
the National Liberal Club, we who were members of the London 
Liberal and Radical Union were accustomed to meet and dis- 
cuss in the old days before 1892. We were then told we 
were preparing for good work when the Liberal Party came 
in; three years have elapsed, and so far as I can see and hear, 
the good work is still undone, and, in fact, is never mentioned. 
Why is it that Ireland can get a look in? Scotland can be 
attended to. Gallant little Wales can be served with Dis- 
establishment. But London has no chance. Why is this? I 
can only explain it by saying that the London Liberal Members 
are either too cowardly to attack the Government, or they are 
satisfied to prove by their contentment that the urgent reforms 
of which they spoke five years ago are not urgent to-day. 

The fact of the matter, however, is this—the Liberal Party is 
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made up of sections, each mutually antagonistic, and each deter- 
mined to use the other for its own particular ends. Seven years 
ago Sir R. K .Causton and other leading lights of London Liberalism 
discovered that London would not be roused by the cry of Home 
Rule, so like sensible politicians they set to work to find some 
other method of obtaining support. The propaganda of Socialism 
was beginning to be felt, and those wire-pullers realized that to 
secure the co-operation of the workers they must put forward semi- 
Socialistic proposals; hence the London Liberal Programme for 
the municipalization of everything. It is well known that this 
London Programme was mortally hated by Mr. John Morley 
and other politicians of the Manchester School, and it is also 
known that men like Sir James Kitson, Messrs. Illingworth, 
Brunner, and a host of other Midland and North-country 
Liberals viewed its adoption with a large amount of suspicion, 
but, when it was made plain to them that London could only 
be won on such a Programme, their opposition slowly melted 
away, and the London Programme was tacked on to the 
tail of that from Newcastle. It is well to point out here that 
both these Programmes contain mutually destructive principles 
—on the one hand peasant proprietorship is advocated, and on 
the other land nationalization on Henry George’s lines. One 
set wish to abolish the House of Lords, another to mend it. One 
thing they were all agreed to do, viz.: that where necessary to 
support each other’s Programme for the purpose of securing a 
majority in the House of Commons. 

The result of these tactics is writ large in the absolute failure 
of the Government to satisfy any of its sections. The Liberal 
Party to-day is reaping the harvest which will inevitably come 
to any man or body of men who consciously mislead a nation, and 
I charge the present Government with having obtained power by 
giving pledges which they had no intention of carrying out, and 
with betraying daily the interests of those they profess to serve. 

Every now and then some member of the Party declares it is 
the House of Lords which blocks the way, and we all remember 
the abortive attempt made by certain of the leaders to get up a 
cry against the House of Lords. Why did this not catch on? 
Simply because the men and women who could have made that 
agitation a success distrusted Lord Rosebery and his friends. No 
sane person could really believe that the Liberal Party was in 
earnest about the matter when they saw such men as Mr. Cyril 
Flower and Mr. Stuart Rendel made peers, for surely if the House 
of Lords should be abolished it is not reasonable to add to its 
strength. 
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The ery of “ Down with the Lords” was raised for the mere pur- 
pose of blinding the eyes of the workers to the real reason why so 
little was done. 

But as a Socialist I am not so much concerned with what this 
(sovernment has left undone. I recognize that essentially there is 
no difference between Liberal or Tory, that both stand for the 
maintenance of the present system of society, and that if both the 
Newcastle Programme and Mr. Chamberlain’s Programme were 
carried out, my class would still be the wage slaves of those who 
own the means and instruments of production, distribution, and 
exchange. 

The friends of the present Government declare that it is the 
best Government the workers have ever had, that if it is turned 
out, the consequences will be really terrible for those who have to 
live by labour. These statements are simply so much balderdash ; 
on the two questions which now most vitally affect the workers, 
the Government and Liberal Party have absolutely no policy. 

The two questions are: The unemployed, and the adequate 
maintenance of aged and infirm workers. 

With respect to the first of these, Mr. Keir Hardie has in vain 
tried to move the Government to action; in fact, the House of 
Commons, as a whole, simply declines to consider the matter, and 
yet if it is not a question with which the Legislature should deal, it 
would be very difficult to find one they should take up, that is, if 
the Legislature exists for the benefit of the workers. The astonish- 
ing thing, to men like myself, is that those who call themselves 
leaders of the English people do not realize how serious thi 
problem may any winter become, and how easy it would be to cope 
with if only the will to do something really existed. During the 
past winter, there were one or two ugly days both at West Ham 
and Poplar, when it only needed a few hasty words from the leaders 
to have set a whole crowd of hungry men and women at the shops, 
and yet the Government exhibited a sublime indifference. Mr, 
Shaw Lefevre sent out the stock circular, which was entirely use- 
less, and refused even to consider any better method of dealing 
with the unemployed than by stone-breaking and oakum-picking. 
[t is rather curious to notice how carefully Mr. Lefevre warns 
people to beware how they lead the unemployed to rely on State 
aid in times of distress. He seems to forget that there was a time 
not very long ago when he was receiving out-of-work pay as an ex- 
Cabinet Minister. It appears that those who preach self-reliance 
to others should first practise it themselves. 

It is not within my province here to point out how I think the 
unemployed question should be dealt with. I only wish to say that 
| believe Mr. Shaw Lefevre, as head of the Local Government Board, 
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could, in conjunction with the local authorities, especially the 
Boards of Guardians, bring in a scheme which at any rate would 
prevent starvation and be of more service to the country than the 
present methods of relief. In any case the House of Commons 
and the Government are of no practical use to the workers unless it 
can and will deal with this question. No other reform is of any- 
thing like the same importance, and those who prate about practi- 
cal politics and leave out of account the unemployed only exhibit 
their ignorance of the lives of the workers. 

Then, as to maintenance in old age. Here, again, nothing has 
been done. True, we have had the usual Royal Commission, re- 
sulting in a few hundredweights of butter-paper, but no single 
step forward toward rescuing the worn-out worker from the work- 
house. The Government declares it has no time to devote to the 
subject, and almost the same day shows the irony of the whole 
position by bringing in a Bill to give the late Speaker a pension of 
£4,000 per year. Surely, if this could be done for one man, it 
should be possible, if the Liberal Party had the will, to pass a Bill 
providing that the aged and infirm should be cared for, as a national 
charge, in decency and comfort, and not, as now, in the Bastilles 
called workhouses. The will, however, does not exist, and there- 
fore nothing is done, and the worker who lives to be old enough to be 
of no further use as a profit-making machine can still only seek 
the workhouse or starve. 

Under these circumstances, is it any wonder the great mass of 
men and women in England are becoming more and more indif- 
ferent to Party politics and Party cries? Is it any wonder that 
the old cries have ceased for them to have any meaning? We 
have had Household Suffrage for thirty years, State Education for 
twenty-five years, and while I do not desire to imply that no progress 
has been made, yet it is a fact that life is harder, more competi- 
tive, more uncertain than in the past. The time has surely come 
when the people of England, instead of being at each other’s throats 
as Liberals and Tories, should ask themselves what is the proper 
use of political power? It cannot be said that we have as yet satis- 
factorily answered this question. When it is seen how one day 
Liberalism reigns and the next Toryism, and further how so 
far as the matters I have referred to are concerned, it makes 
little or no difference which Party is on the right-hand side of the 
Speaker. The true policy for a workman to pursue will be that which 
will bring him and his fellows into one camp to fight against their 
commonenemy. One thing to me is perfectly clear, the old Liberal 
Party is dead; it can only deceive for a short time longer, by dressing 
itself up in small portions of the Socialist Programme. At the 
Walworth Election the Liberal candidate declared himself a Socialist 
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in all but name. Whether he meant it or not I don’t know, but it 
certainly indicates how little faith those who profess Liberal- 
ism, have in their own principles, and how anxious they are to 
get votes at any cost. The Liberalism of John Bright, Cobden, 
Morley, and the whole Manchester School will never stand the 
light of day again, and those who honestly advocate it have no 
more chance of sitting in the House of Commons than the man 
in the moon; they can only do so by repudiating their cherished 
ideas, and adopting those they have previously despised. The 
past ten years’ history of the Liberal Party is simply a record of 
attempts made to adapt themselves to new thoughts, new ideas, and 
new conditions. These attempts have failed, and they have failed 
because those responsible have only wished to use the new move- 
ment for the benefit of Liberalism. Now, however, those who hold 
Socialist views are realising that true Socialist work can only be 
performed by those who believe in it heart and soul. The 
past three years have shown that permeating the Liberal Party is 
a waste of time, that the Party is only permeated when in the cold 
shades of opposition, and that beside the flesh-pots of office they 
are quite immovable, either from within or without. On the 
Continent, in Belgium, Germany, and in France, the Liberal Party is 
gradually being crushed out. Things are not quite so bad in England 
yet, simply because the wire-pullers are more astute here than 
abroad ; but the day of reckoning is drawing near, already the 
cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, is rising on the horizon—it 
was seen at Halifax, Leicester, Bristol, and last, though least, at 
Walworth. 

The force which almost captured Leicester and Bristol for the 
Labour Party will daily grow stronger, while the forces of re- 
action, whether they are called Liberalism or Toryism, will daily 
grow weaker. The workers, who for fifty years have looked to the 
middle-class Liberal Party for help, are gradually deserting it, and 
forming themselves into a compact body for the working out of 
their own salvation. The day fora Liberal Party has gone by. We 
want no buffer Party, but simply want the workers to be face to 
face with those who wish to keep things as they are—then, and not 
till then, we shall know exactly how strong we are, and also the 
strength of those against us. There is, however, one word I would 
like to say to those who read these lines. I speak only for my- 
self, not for a party or an organization ; for these I have no autho- 
rity to speak, but as an individual who has felt the iron hee 
of competitive commercialism, and as one who knows from 
actual experience what kind of lives our men, women, and 
children have to live, I would like to ask, is it not time that 
in political life we should consider, not whether this thing or the 
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other will pay in the shape of votes, but whether our particular 
proposals will really repay the enthusiasm we raise on their behalf? 
You who at election times go into the slums of our great cities 
soliciting votes for this or that man who promises to work for 
the benefit of the people, have you ever realised that you owe a 
duty to those whose interest you awaken, to see that their interest 
and enthusiasm is not awakened in vain? Civilization every now 
and then receives a shock caused by anarchist outrage in some part 
of the world. I have no sympathy with outrage, but think I under- 
stand why it is men feel themselves driven to resort to such 
methods. They see both Parties, in fact all Parties in the State, 
using the political machine for personal or selfish ends. They see, 
too, how every man of independence is bought up or driven to an 
early death by the worry and anxiety of the struggle against 
oppression and wrong. 

Most people adinit that corruption reigns supreme in the House 
of Commons, no man trusts his neighbour, everyone feels he must 
out-do the other so as to obtain place and power. Is it any wonder 
then that men lose faith in Parliamentary government and refuse 
to take part in elections, &c.? I think not, and also think that 
those of us who believe Parliament can be made an effectual means 
for freeing the people, socially as well as politically, have a great 
responsibility cast upon them to take care that no action of theirs 
lends any colour to the suspicion that men in public life are only 
honest when it pays to be honest. 

In 1892 the English people once more trusted the Liberal Party, 
to-day they are reaping the reward of that trust in broken promises 
and unkept pledges. Let us each see to it that we are not hood- 
winked again, but with eyes wide open refuse to work any more 
for mere faction, and determine, whether we be few or many, to 
work only for the complete emancipation of ourselves and our 
fellow-men, which can only be realised by the people of the country 
owning and controlling the means whereby they live. 


GEORGE LANSBURY. 


FINANCE OF THE MONTH. 


THE month of May has witnessed a remarkable development of 
vptimism in financial circles, and though it has so far shown itself 
chiefly in the broadening of the speculative movement on the Stock 
Kxchange, and though the revival of trade is still, as far as Board 
of Trade Returns, Railway Traffic and other such figures, can be 
trusted, little more than a pious aspiration, everybody seems to be 
tirmly convinced that the revival is at last really just going to 
begin; and it need hardly be said that the prevalence of such a 
spirit goes a long way towards giving the necessary impetus. It is 
possible that this general hopefulness was developed to some extent 
by the extraordinary spell of brilliant weather, for it is noticeable 
that the gaiety of markets, which had passed by the possibility of 
diplomatic complication in connection with French activity in the 
Niger district without a shiver, collapsed suddenly when the ther- 
mometer fell, and though there were then other causes of depression 
ut work, which will be referred to in due course, they were hardly 
sufficient to account for the reaction which set in in the third week 
of the month. And it was reasonable enough that the change of 
weather should damp the ardour of speculators who had been so 
eagerly buying American Railroad shares and Home Railway stocks, 
for the same cold snap which kept us all close to our firesides and 
stopped the flow of traffic here, had previously done a good deal of 
damage to the wheat crop in the States, thus lessening the sub- 
sequent earnings of the “ Granger” roads. 

It is, however, only too evident that the incipient revival of trade 
has had no effect whatever on the Money Market. Lombard Street 
is still groaning under its burden of unemployed money, and the 
rate for day-to-day loans has slipped back to that } per cent. at 
which it stood with such monotonous persistence during those 
months of helpless inactivity last year. The expansion of Stock 
Exchange speculation has of course caused a strong demand for 
the sinews of war on the fortnightly “ pay-days,” but this disturb- 
ance is only momentary, and the unwieldy strength of the market’s 
resources may be seen at a glance in the weekly Bank of England 
Return. The “other deposits,” the item which includes all the 
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money lodged with the Bank except the Government balance— 
which is separately stated under the title “ public deposits ”—now 
stand at some thirty-five millions. But in old days when trade was 

active, confidence unshaken, and credit good, the market used to 

be considered as getting towards the point when a glut of money 

began, when the “ other” deposits rose to twenty-eight millions or 

so, and thirty millions at its credit would have been regarded as 

plethoric. A quarter of a century ago, Walter Bagehot gives, in 

the course of his brilliant work on Lombard Street a Bank Return 

which he describes as “ a fair average specimen of those of last few 

years,” and in it the “other” deposits stood at eighteen millions, so 

that the sum which the market can withdraw from the Bank has 

very nearly doubled in this period. The magnitude of the total is 
due, of course, to the fact that the Bank of England holds the cash 

reserves of all the other banks, and some part of the increase in 

these figures is no doubt caused by the greater caution of latter-day 
banking, which compels managers to keep a larger proportion of 
their funds lying ready for an emergency on deposit with the 
“central institution.” Nevertheless, with all due allowance for this 
reservation, it is evident that the unprecedented abundance of 
available credit will have to be very considerably diminished 
before anything like a satisfactory rate of interest can become 
possible. 

The daily expected Chinese loan, its amount, the form that it 
will take, and the medium in which it will be paid, is naturally a 
topic of absorbing interest to the Money Market. The vigour with 
which its possibilities are discussed is only enhanced by the fact 
that it is still, as I write, in the region of prophecy, and thus lends 
itself all the more readily to the energies of the speculative im- 
agination. Widely varying assertions, on the best authority, have 
been put forward on the subject. The Paris correspondent of a 
leading daily paper startled the financial world by announcing 
that the loan would amount to the stupendous total of one hundred 
and eighty millions sterling. Eighty millions was the amount, 
according to this authority, of the original indemnity to be paid to 
Japan, but the victor’s self-denial in refusing to press the claim to 
territorial acquisition was to be rewarded by an addition of thirty 
millions more, making the total indemnity £110,000,000; while 
China’s own needs, to repair the ravages of war and fit her out with 
a new fleet and other equipments, would compel her to borrow, in 
all, £180,000,000. The City received these figures with scepticism, 
suggesting that the correspondent, when speaking of pounds ster- 
ling, had meant Japanese yen, or perhaps even francs. In the 
other extreme, it has been asserted in some quarters that China is 
not likely to want more than about ten millions. It is probable, 
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however, that the amount of the first instalment will be about 
twenty millions, though it is likely that the diplomatists will have 
to go through a good deal more bowing and scraping before the 
financiers can really get to business, and in the course of these 
manceuvres there is always the possibility of some hitch occurring 
which may necessitate a fresh start, if not a breakdown in the 
negotiations. 

But, barring accidents, this is said to be a close guess at the 
amount of the first loan, which will be followed, at an interval 
which is a matter of mere conjecture, by another one of twenty or 
thirty millions. It is believed that the new and ill-assorted triple 
alliance which has asserted its wishes in the East with such un- 
dignified emphasis, is anxious to negotiate the loan for the Power 
that it had taken under its rather self-interested protection, but it 
is quite evident that it cannot hope to raise such a sum as twenty 
inillions without the assistance of the London market. The ques- 
tion is complicated also by suggestions as to an international 
gaarantee by the three Powers, but as the only security that they 
have to offer is a lien on the revenues of the Treaty Ports, and 
as an overwhelming proportion of the trade from which these 
revenues are derived is British, it is hardly likely that even the 
present Government would consent to the hypothecation of these 
dues by Powers which have already shown themselves to be 
aggressively anxious for several fingers in the Eastern pie. So that 
here is yet another opportunity for diplomatic complications, and 
aitogether the question of the Chinese loan offers a very pretty 
pick of possibilities, political and financial. From the strictly 
financial point of view, the question is further complicated by 
doubts as to the medium in which Japan will accept payment. 
Some say that the first loan is to be half in gold and half in silver ; 
but it is more likely that the greater part of it will be absorbed by 
payments which are already due to Western firms for munitions 
of war, clothing, and provisions bought during the course of the 
struggle. It will be the later issues that will affect the Money 
Market more directly. If Japan decides to create a cash reserve 
in gold, the direct effect would be a sharp upward turn in loan- 
rates, while still wider results would ensue if she chose to lay in a 
store of silver ; for China would certainly have to borrow in gold 
from the European markets, which would not, in their present 
temper, receive a silver loan of any size with favour. So that the 
etfeet on the Money Market would be the same, but if China spent 
the gold so acquired in buying American silver, her action would 
put, for the present at least,a wholly different aspect on the United 
States currency question. However, the contingencies that may 
arise in this connection are almost infinite, and it must suffice to 
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have indicated, in a rather unsatisfactory manner, some of the 
leading possibilities. 

Apart from some such extraordinary demand, the position of the 
Money Market seems deplorable from the point of view of dealers 
in money, though excellent from the point of view of security and 
strength. There has, indeed, been a steady demand for gold bullion 
on the part of the syndicate which issued the recent United States 
loan, and is storing the metal up with a view to shipment as it falls 
due. But this demand, which has sufficed to keep arrivals of gold 
from being added to the plethoric hoards in the Bank, has been 
more than counteracted by investments on behalf of this institu- 
tion. The Bank, which sold a substantial portion of its securities 
in order to take over the assets of the Baring estate, has been com- 
pelled to face the question of replacing them, now that the Baring 
stocks have been successfully liquidated, and, by these purchases, of 
course, adds to the total of the market’s credit. In September last 
one of the proprietors asked at the half-yearly meeting whether it 
would not be advisable to invest some of the Bank’s superfluous 
resources, and the Governor gave vent to a reply which is interest- 
ing as showing the futility of the most inspired forecasts in matters 
of finance. For he said that, in his opinion, there was “a very 
good chance of Consols falling again, and probably the time for 
Consols to fall again would be just when they might want their 
money to employ elsewhere.” Consols at that time stood at 102, 
a remarkable price for a stock which yields 23 per cent. till 1903, 
and only 24 per cent. after that date. But during May the price 
touched 1064, being probably forced up to that level by those very 
purchases by the Bank which the Governor had deprecated when 
it was four points lower; for the return published just after this 
price had been reached showed an addition of half a million to the 
Government securities held in the banking department. The 
quotation has since declined below 106, but without some startling 
disturbance in the Money Market, it is hard to see how any 
material and permanent reduction can be expected in the price of 
Consols. Already one gets as good a return on money by depositing 
it in the Savings Bank as by investing it in Consols, and, apart. 
from accidents such as war, it seems that the ever-increasing de- 
mand for the stock which is caused by the annual accumulation of 
hoarded wealth, coupled with the decreasing supply caused by 
Sinking Fund purchases, can only result in a further appreciation 
in the price. As, of course, the prices of all other “gilt-edged” 
securities move, more or less, pari passu, the question is becoming 
serious for Insurance Companies, which are obliged either to face 
the matter boldly and modify their valuation basis, or else to adopt 
the very doubtful policy of investing their funds in second-rate 
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securities such as Colonial stocks, which have all been forced up 
to an extravagant height by the same pressure of cheap money. 
The Canadian Finance Minister, in introducing a far from satis- 
factory Budget the other day, congratulated himself and his 
listeners on the fact that Canadian credit never stood higher in 
the London market. But the price of a stock depends not only 
on its credit as a security, but also on the demand for such 
security, and such demand may be caused not by any preference 
for a particular security, but by the impossibility of getting any 
other. Colonial stocks stand unprecedentedly high, not because the 
Colonies are thought to be in a sounder position than ever before, 
but because London is swamped with money that has to be in- 
vested somehow. 

The India sterling loans have reached a still more artificial 
value, because they are included by Act of Parliamezit among the 
stocks in which Trustees are allowed to invest. This permission is 
assumed to be tantamount to an Imperial guarantee of the capital 
and interest of these securities, but if India happened by any mis- 
chance to go bankrupt—an event which is said to be even now within 
the bounds of possibility, and in case of war on the North-west frontier 
would become exceedingly probable—it is very doubtful whether 
an enlightened democracy at home would sanction any such sacri- 
fice on the part of the Imperial Treasury. But an even more absurd 
anomaly in the Trustee Act is the power which it gives to invest 
in Bank stock—the ordinary stock of a trading corporation, which, 
has, it is true, certain valuable privileges, but is just as liable as any 
other concern to fluctuations in its profits, as holders of Bank 
stock have reason to know. 

The general stock markets maintained, for a week or two, an 
appearance of great activity and buoyancy. Speculators, having 
made enormous profits in South African mining shares, began to 
desert this market in which the “boom” was considered to have fairly 
run its course, and to devote their attention to such old-fashioned 
favourites as Home Rails, Americans, and Mexican Railway stocks. 
Unfortunately, in spite of the recent heavy realizations in “ Kaftirs” 
there was still an enormous account open for the rise held, as a 
rule, in weak hands, and the mid-monthly settlement led to the 
default of two dealers who had more shares open than they could 
pay for, and could not procure the necessary assistance to enable 
them to “ carry-over” their commitments. This disclosure led to 
expectations of similar disasters and there was a rush to sell shares 
all down the list, especially when it was announced that the facili- 
ties for carrying-over would be considerably curtailed at the next 
settlement. The nervousness with regard to the position of the 
account in the South African market naturally spread to other 
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departments in the “House,” and, combined with the return of 
wintry weather, knocked the bottom out of the boom for the time 
being, though there was some return of confidence when continental 
buyers came in to the rescue of South African shares, and when it 
was believed that the weak speculators had been satisfactorily 
shaken out. 

The market which received the greatest share of attention in the 
recrudescence of general speculation was that for American shares, 
which were already active at advancing prices when I wrote last 
month. The movement was said to be actively supported by 
operators wno were interested:in keeping the sterling exchange 
down, and their manipulation of the market was highly successful 
from this point of view, as heavy purchases of bonds by investors 
on this side turned the balance of indebtedness and caused a fall 
in the exchange, sufficient to make holders of money hope for 
exports of gold to the States. Such a result is hardly likely at 
present, especially as the Board of Trade Returns again showed 
that America is buying British products freely, but if the present 
demand for bonds can be kept going there is no reason why it 
should not become sufficiently heavy to necessitate gold shipments, 
and so prevent any revival of anxiety for the present about the 
currency question in the States. There is indeed every reason 
why the upward movement in American securities should continue 
fora time. Encouraging reports are coming forward from all the 
trade centres, advances in wages are continually being announced, 
and if some portion of the millions that are lying in London can 
be sent over, thus at once relieving Lombard Street and restoring 
confidence in Wall Street, the “ Yankee boom” may be expected to 
run a smooth and prosperous course until the inevitable collapse 
occurs. Home Railway stocks rose with the thermometer and 
relapsed with the mercury; the advance was said to be based on 
the prospects of reviving trade, but the “ goods ” lines fell back as 
well as the “ passenger” stocks, though these had a further excuse 
for weakness in the decision of Mr. Justice Mathew in the matter 
of the Chatham’s first-class fares to Paris. From an investor's 
point of view, Home Rails are quite high enough, like most other 
securities, and the speculator who buys them is practically backing 
fine weather—always a questionable hazard in this detestable 
climate. 


OBSERVER. 


